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PREFACE. 


THIRTEEN  years  have  elapsed  since  a  zealous,  but  very  imperfect  attempt 
was  made  to  divest  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  of  its  Latin  incumbrances,  and 
to  offer  one  formed  on  the  true  genius  and  structure  of  the  language  in  the 
publication  of  Ttie  Elements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  with  copious 
Notes,  8vo.  1823,  pp.  330.  Before  committing  this  work  to  the  press 
every  accessible  source  of  information  was  explored,  and  a  complete 
English  Translation  made  of  Angelsaksisk  Sproglcere  ved  R.  K.  Rask, 
8vo.  Stockholm,  1817.  In  1826,  the  most  practical  part  of  The  Elements 
with  such  corrections  and  additions  as  naturally  arose  from  a  farther 
consideration  of  the  subject,  appeared  with  the  title  of  A  Compendious 
Grammar  of  the  primitive  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  Language,  8vo. 
pp.  84.*  The  following  Essentials  are  given  as  the  result  of  a  still  longer 
and  closer  investigation  of  the  language  in  the  preparation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Dictionary,  and  a  continued  appeal  to  the  grammar  of  a  lamented 
friend,  the  late  Professor  Rask,  and  to  the  learned  Deutsche  Grammatik 
of  Professor  Grimm.  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  information  has  increased, 
there  has  been  a  gradual  approximation,  in  grammatical  forms  and  accents, 
to  the  views  of  Professor  Rask  and  Grimm.  While  there  is  a  hope  that 
these  Essentials,  referring  only  to  Etymology,  may  be  found  the  most 
simple  and  practical,  a  very  short  abstract  is  given  of  Professor  Rask 
and  Grimm's  Grammars  for  the  use  of  those  who  prefer,  what  may  be 
considered  the  more  complete  systems  of  these  celebrated  men. 

*  See  Preface  to  Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,  p.  xx.  note  (§)  21. 
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THE  ESSENTIALS, 

8fc. 


1.  THE  Anglo-Saxon  letters  are  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  g,  h,  i,  (K),  I,  m,  n,  o,  p,  (q),  r,  s, 
t,  u,  w,  x,  y,  J>,  «.* 

2.  The  letters.;',  k,  q,  v,  and  z,  are  not  found  in  genuine  Anglo-Saxon ;  for  k  and 
q  the  Anglo-Saxons  used  cand  cw.    p,  \>  had  the  hard  sound  of  th  in  thin,  Ming;  and 
D,  8  soft,  as  th  in  Mine,  smooM. 

a.  All  nouns,  having  the  nom.  s.  ending  in  -a,  -scipe,  -dom,  -end,  and  -ere,  are 
masculine:  those  having  the  nom.  s.  in  -lies,  -urn,  -u*,  -8,  and  -estre,  are  feminine: 
and  those  in  -ern,  -ed,  are  neuter.  All  nouns  having  the  nom.  and  ac.  pi.  in  -u  are 
of  the  first  declension,  neuter  gender.  Every  noun,  having  the  nom.  and  ac.pl.  in  as, 
is  masculine — All  nouns  making  g.  s.  in'-e  are  feminine. 

4.  If  a  noun  be  masculine  and  have  the  nom.  s.  in  -a,  it  always  makes  the  g.  in 
-an;  it  is  therefore  of  the  second  declension.     All  other  masculine  nouns  make  the 
g.  s.  in  -es,  and  are  hence  of  the  first  declension — All  neuter  nouns  make  the  g.  s. 
in  -es,  and  are  of  the  first  declension,  except  a  very  few  in  -e,  which  are  of  the 
second  declension,  and  have  the  g.  in  -an — All  feminine  nouns  having  the  nom.  s. 
in  -e  are  of  the  second  declension,  and  make  the  g.  in  -an ;  all  other  feminine  nouns 
make  the  g.  in  -e,  and  are  of  the  third  declension. 

5.  Synopsis  of  the  declensions  of  nouns. 


\st  declension. 

Ind  declension. 

3rd  declension. 

s.  nom. 

m. 

[e] 

n. 

n. 

[e] 

m. 
-a 

-e 

n. 
-e 

f 

-u 

y- 

d. 

-es 
•e 

-es 
-e 

-es 
-e 

-an 
-an 

•  an 
-an 

-an 
-an 

-e 
-e 

-e 
-e 

ac. 

[e] 

— 

M 

-an 

-an 

-e 

-e 

-e 

pi.  uom. 

ac. 

9- 
d. 

-as 
-a 
-um 

-a 
-um 

u 
-a  [ena] 
-um 

-an 

-ena 
-um 

-an 
-ena 
-um 

-an 
-ena 
-um 

-a 
-a 
-um 

-a 

-ena 
-um. 

C.    The  first  declension,  (except  those  in  -u,  see  §  13)  only  comprehending  m.  and 
;j.  nouns,  is  known  by  the  genitive  case  singular  ending  in  -es.     It  includes  almost 

*  The  following  characters  have  been  generally  called  Anglo-Saxon: — 

TTa,  Bb,   EC,    Db,   Ge,  Fp,  D  5,    nil,  1 1,    Kk,    LI,    CDm,    N  n,  Oo,  Pp,  K  n.  S  p. 
Tt,  Uu,   Xx,    Yy,   Zz,   p  |>,  DS. 


end-e 

starf 

word 

ric-e 

fat 

end-es 

steef-es 

word-es 

ric-es 

f«t-es 

end-e 

st.ii-f-e 

word-e 

ric-e 

fst-e 

end-as 

staf-as 

word 

ric-u 

fat-u 
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all  masculine  nouns,  not  ending  in -a  or -u,  such  as, those  in  -dom,  wisd6m,  es;  m. 
wisdom;  -end  (derived  from  participles)  as  Haslend,  es;  m.  the  healer,  Saviour: 
-ere,  fiscere,  es;  m.  a  fisher:  -els,  recels,  es;  m.  incense:  -ing,  cyning,  es;  m.  a 
king:  -erd,  -ord,  -est,  as  hlaford,  es;  m.  a  lord:  -a8,  -eS5,  -08,  as  monaS,  es;  m.  a 
month :  -scype,  or  -scipe,  as  freondscipe,  es ;  m.  friendship :  and  generally,  nouns 
ending  hi  -1,  -m,  -n,  -r,  as  eorl,  es;  m.  a  nobleman:  :r,Xm,  es;  m.  breath:  also  neuter 
nouns  ending  in  a  consonant,  or  in  two  or  more  consonants;  as  word,  es;  n.  a  word: 
neuters  in  -e  and  -incle;  as  rice,  es;  n.  a  kingdom:  dissyllables  in  -el,  -ol,  -en,  -er;  as 
tungel,  es ;  n.  a  star :  nouns  in  -ed,  -et,  -od,  heafod,  es ;  n.  a  head. 

m. 
i.  nom.  ac.    smi  S 

g.  smi*-es 
d.   smiS-e 

pi.  nom.  ac.   smi8-as 

.</.   smiS-a  end-a  staf-a  word-a        ric-a  fat-a 

d.   smi*-um        end-urn        staf-um          word-urn     ric-um          fat-um. 

7.  In  this  declension  the  nom.  and  ac.  cases  are  always  the  same.  Masculines 
ending  in  a  consonant,  like  smiS  a  smith ;  and  those  in  e  like  ende  an  end,  are  the 
most  regular :  nouns  in  -e  are  declined  as  if  they  had  no  e,  like  smiS,  except  in  the 
nom.  and  ac.  s.  where  it  is  preserved Monosyllables  with  a?  before  a  single  con- 
sonant, and  before  st,  sc,  assuming  another  syllable  with  a,  o,  or  u,  in  declining, 
change  ZE  into  a,  as  in  stasf  a  letter,  stafas  letters ;  faet  a  vat,  fatu  vats ;  gsest  a  guest, 
gastas  guests;  but  the  as  is  unchanged  in  staefes  of  a  letter,  in  faete  to  a  vat,  or  in  crsft 
craft,  craftas  crafts ;  because  the  syllables  es,  e,  assumed  in  declining,  do  not  contain 
a,  o,  or  «,  or  because  s  comes  before  other  double  consonants,  than  st,  sc Dis- 
syllables in  -1,  -n,  -r,  -d,  are  often  contracted  when  a  vowel  follows,  as  tungel  a  star, 
g.  tungles  of  a  star,  instead  of  tungeles ;  heafod  a  head,  g.  heafdes  of  a  head. — 
Neuters  ending  in  a  single  or  double  consonant  as  word  a  word,  make  the  nom.  and 
ac.  in  the  s.  and  pi.  all  alike ;  but  dissyllable  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender  ending  in 
-el,  -ol,  -en,  -er,  diminutives  in  -incle  and  neuters  ending  in  -e,  make  the  nom.  and 
ac.  pi.  in  -u,  as  tungel  a  star,  tunglu  stars,  ricu  kingdoms;  neuter  monosyllables 
having  the  diphthong  ss  make  the  pi.  in  -u,  and  also  change  the  vowel,  as  fast  a  vat, 
pi.  nom.  ac.  fatu  vats.* 

S.  The  second  declension  has  the  genitive  case  singular  ending  in  -an,  as  witega, 
an  ;  m.  a  prophet :  wuce,  an  ;  f.  a  week :  eare,  an  ;  n.  an  ear.  All  nouns  having  the 
nom.  ending  in  -a  are  masculine,  and  of  this  declension ;  so  also  are  all  feminine 
nouns  in  -e,  -estre,  -istre,  as  sangistre,  an;  f.  a  songstress;  and  names  of  men  and 
women  in  -a,  as  Attila,  Anna,  &c. 

/. 
s.  nom.    witeg-a  wuc-e 

g.   witeg-an  wuc-an 

d.    witeg-an  wuc-an 

ac.    witeg-an  wuc-an 

pi.  nom.  ac.    witeg-an  wuc-an 

g.    witeg-ena  wuc-ena 

d.    witeg-um  wuc-um. 

9.  Very  few  neuters  have  been  found  of  this  declension,  eare  an  ear,  and  eage 
an  eye,  stace  a  stake,  like  all  neuters,  make  the  ac.  s.  like  the  nom.,  thus,  nom.  ac.  eare, 
eage ;  in  the  other  cases  they  are  declined  exactly  like  wuce. 

*  See  example  in  §  6. 
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10.  Names  of  countries  and  places  in  -a,  are  sometimes  indeclinable,  and  some- 
times  they  take  the   Latin  form.      Europa  has  Europam,   Europe,   Europe  («'.  e. 
Europac)  in  Orosius.* 

11.  The  third  Declension,  which  only  includes  feminine  nouns,  is  known  by  the 
genitive  case  singular  ending  in  e.     AH  feminine  nouns  ending  in  a  consonant,  or  in 
-u,  or  -o;  as  wylen  or  wyln  a  female  slave,  gifu  a  gift,  syn  sin,  are  of  this  declension. 
Nouns  in  -ung,  styrung,  e;  f.  a  motion,  and  a  few  in  -ing;  those  in  -nis,  -nes,  -nys, 
as  gelicnes,  se;  f,  a  likeness,  -uS,  geoguS,  e;  f.  youth  are  all  feminine,  and  of  this 
declension. 

/                               /  /•  /• 

*•  nom.  wyln  gif-u  syn  gelicnes 

g,  wyln-e  gif-e  syn-ne  gelicnes-se 

d.  wyln-e  gif-e  syn-ne  gelicnes-se 

ac.  wyln-e  gif-e  syn-ne  gelicnes-se 

pl.nom-ac.     wyln-a  gif-a  syn-na  gelicnes-sa 

g.     wyln-a  gif-ena  syn-na  gelicnes-sa 

d.    wyln-um  gif-um  syn-num  gelicnes-sum. 

12.  Nouns  ending  in  a  consonant  make  the  g.  pi.  in  -a,  as  wylna  of  female  slavet, 
synna  of  sins  ;  those  in  -u  or  -o  have  the  g.pl.  in  -ena,  as  gif-ena  of  gifts,  and  some- 
times  the  ac.  in  u.     Those  which  end  in  a  single  consonant,  after  a  short  vowel, 
double  the  final  letter  in  the  g.  and  all  the  other  cases  formed  from  it,  as  sin  sin, 
synne  of  sin,  gelicnes  a  likeness,  gelicnesse  of  a  likeness.     Nouns  in  -ung  sometimes 
make  the  d.  s.  in  -a.     A  few  words  have  the  ac.  like  the  nom.  as  tid  time,  hand  a 
hand,  miht  might.     • 

Irregular  Nouns. 

13.  The  few  masculine  nouns  which  end  in  -u,  such  as,  lagu  water,  medu  mead, 
sidu  custom,  sunu  a  son,  are  thus  declined :  s.  nom.  ac.  sunu  a  son ;  g.  d.  suna ; 
pi.  nom.  ac.  suna,  g.  suna,  or  sunena;  d.  sunum.     In  the  pi.  they  are  declined  like 
nouns  of  the  second  declension — A  few  names  of  nations  are  only  used  in  the  plural, 
and  end  in  -e,  as  Romane  the  Romans,  Angle  the.  Angles,  Dene  the  Danes.     They 
are  declined,  nom  ac.  Romane,  g.  Romana,  d.  Romanum. 

14.  A  few  words  ending  in  -or,  and  -er  denoting  relationship,  such  as  broSor  a 
brother,  dohter  a  daughter,  whether  masculine  or  feminine,  are  thus  declined  s.  nom. 
g.  Brofcor;  d.  breJSer:  pi.  nom.  g.  ac.  br6fcra,  d.  brofcrum. 

15.  Some  nouns  chiefly  monosyllables,  containing  the  vowels  a,  u,  u,  and  6, 
change  those  vowels  in  d.  s.  and  nom.  ac,  pi.  as  man  a  man,  in  d.  s.  is  men  to  or  with 
a  man,  and  pi,  nom.  ac.  men  men:  also  fot  afoot,  toS  a  tooth,  hoc  a  booh,  broc 
breeches,  gos  a  goose,  turf  a  turf,  burh  a  castle,  cu  a  cow,  lus  a  louse,  mus  a  mouse, 
modor  a  mother,  dohtor  a  daughter,  make  in  the  d.  singular,  and  in  the  nom.  and  ac. 
pi.  fet,  teS,  bee,  brec,  ges,  tyrf,  byrh,  and  byrig,(cy,  lys,  mys,  meder,  dehter.   They  are 
mostly  regular  without  change  of  vowel  in  the  g.  s.  as  mannes,  fotes,  tofces,  boce, 
broce,  gose,  muse,  turfe ;  and  also  in  the  g.  and  d.  pi.  as  manna,  mannum ;  fota, 
fotum ;    toSa,   toSum,  boca,  bocum ;  broca,  brocum  ;  g6sa,  g6sum ;  musa,  musum ; 
turfa,  turfum  ;  dohtra,  dohtrum.f 


Adjectives. 

16.    Anglo-Saxon  adjectives  have  variable  terminations  to  correspond  with  their 
lOuns. 

•  Mr.  Thorpe's  translation  of  Rask,  §  65. 

f  See  Dr.  Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatik,  vol.  i.  p.  646,647. 
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17.  There  is  an  indefinite  and  a  definite  form  of  declension. 

18.  Synopsis  of  Adjective  terminations. 

Indefinite  Adjectives.  Definite  Adjectives. 


771. 

/• 

n. 

m.  f.  n. 

m. 

/ 

n. 

m.  f.  n. 

s.  nom. 



— 

— 

pi.  -e 

s.  -a 

-e 

-e 

pi.  -an 

9- 

-es 

-re 

-es 

-ra 

-an 

-an 

-an 

-ena 

d. 

-um 

-re 

-um 

-um 

-an 

-an 

-an 

-um 

ac. 

-ne 

-e 



-e 

-an 

-an 

-e 

-an. 

Indefinite  Adjectives. 

19.  God  good,  laet  late,  will  serve  as  examples  of  declining  indefinite  adjectives. 
All  adjectives  of  one  syllable,  except  when  the  vowel  is  se  before  a  single  consonant  ; 
also  those  ending  in  -e,  participles  in  -ende,  -od,  -ed  ;  dissyllables  in  -el,  &c.,  as  s6fc 
true,  hll  sound,  leoht  light,  niwe  new,  willende  wishing,  gehered  praised,  mycel 
great,  are  declined  like  god  good. 


m. 

/ 

n. 

m.f.  n. 

s.  nom. 

god 

god 

god 

pi.  nom.  g6d-e 

9- 

g6d-es 

god-  re 

god-es 

g.   g6d-ra 

d* 

god-um 

god-re 

god-um 

d.  god-um 

ac. 

god-ne 

god-e 

god 

ac.  g6d-e. 

20.  Those  that  end  in  -e,  drop  the  e  in  declining;  as  niwe  new,  g.  niw-es,  niw-re, 
niw-es.     Adjectives,  ending  in  a  single  consonant,  after  a  short  vowel,  double  the 
consonant  in  declining;  but  one  consonant  is  omitted  before  -ne,  -re,  -ra;  as,  grim 
severe,  g.  m.  grim-mes,^  grim-re. 

21.  Polysyllabic  adjectives  formed  by  the  derivative  terminations,  -ful,  -ig,  -isc, 
-leas,  -lie,  -sum,  &c.,  make  the  nom.  s.f.  and  the  nom.  pi.  n.  in  -u;  and  monosyllables, 
ending  in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  &,  have  the  same  cases  in  -u.     The  latter, 
when  ae  is  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  and  a,  e,  o,  or  «,  change  &  into  a;  but 
before  double  consonants  ae  is  unchanged.       An   example  will  make  the  matter 
plain  :  laet  late. 

m.  /.  ".  "«•/•  n. 

s.  nom.    last  lat-u  laet  pi.     lat-e          lat-u 

g.    lat-es        laet-re  lat-es  la?t-ra       laet-ra 

d.*  lat-um      laet-re  lat-um  lat-um       lat-um 

ac.     laet-ne       lat-e  1st  lat-e          lat-u. 

22.  Dissyllables,  when  the  inflection  begins  with  a  vowel,  are  often  contracted; 
as,  halig  holy;  g.  s.  m.  halg-es,  but  not  when  the  inflection  begins  with  a  consonant; 
as,  g.  s.f.  halig-re. 

Definite  Adjectives. 

23.  The  definite  declension  is  used  when  the  adjective  has  before  it  a  definite 
article,  or  a  demonstrative  or  possessive  pronoun.    The  inflections  are  exactly  the  same 
as  nouns  of  the  second  declension. 

•  Professor  Rask  gives  a  distinct  form  for  the  ablative  singular. 

m.  f.  n. 

ab.  g6d-e,  god-re,  god-e. 

ab.  lat-e,  last-re,  lat-e. 


PRONOUNS. 
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m. 

f 

n. 

m.  f.  a. 

.v.  nom.  se      g6d-a 

seo    g6d-e 

p&t  g6d-e 

pi.  K'i     g6d-an 

g.  pxs    god-an 

|':i'n-  g6d-an 

pass  god-an 

para  god-ena 

d.*  pnm  god-an 

pane  god-an 

bam  gdd-an 

bam  god-um 

ac.  pone  god-an 

pa     g6d-an 

bat  god-e 

pa     god-an. 

24.  Adjectives  of  one  syllable  with  <z  before  a  single  consonant,  in  all  cases  reject 
the  e  from  ce,  hence  the  simple  vowel  a  remains,  or,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  in 
§  21,  when  a  single  consonant  is  followed  by  a,  e,  o,  u,  <B  is  changed  into  a.  Lset 
late  is  declined  definitely,  thus  : 

m.  /•  «• 

-v.  nom.  se       lat-a  seo    lat-e  pxt    lat-e 

./.  hrs    lat-an  (-.rn-  lat-an  }>a:s   lat-an 

rf.*  Kim  lat-an  )«Ere  lat-an  J>am  lat-an 

ac.  I  ni:r  lat-an  (•;!      lat-an  hrt    lat-e 


Indefinite. 


Positive. 
Snm-1 

small 
Definite,     se  smal-a 
tin-  small 
Indefinite.     switS 

.•itllllllj 

Definite,  se  swiS-a 
the  strong 
1st 
late 

uteweard 
outward 


Superlative. 
smal-ost 


«./•  "• 
;j/.  Ki     lat-an 

(>ara  lat-ena 
J>am  lat-iim 
hi  lat-an. 


25.  The  comparative  degree  is  formed  both  definitely  and  indefinitely  by  annexing 
-ra,  m.  -re,  /.  -re,  n.  to  the  positive  ;   the  superlative  indefinite  by  annexing  -ost  or 
-est,  and  the  definite  by  -esta  or  -osta,  m.  -este,  f.  -este,  n.,  and  sometimes  by  -mest, 

-maest. 

Comparative. 

smael-ra  m.  sraa;l-re/  n. 
smaller 

se  sm:H-r;i   seo,  hit.  smsl-re 
the  smaller 

swiS-ra  m.   swifc-re/.  n. 
stronger 

se  swiS-ra  seo,  t>st  swWS-re 
the  stronger 

tet-ra 

later 

utre 

outer 

26.  The  irregular  comparisons,  as  god  good,  betera  better,  betst  best,  &c.  will  be 
found  in  the  Dictionary. 

27.  All  adj.  in  the  comparative  degree,  and  all  definite  superlatives,  are  declined 
like  se  god-a  ;  all  indefinite  superlatives  like  g6d  good. 


smallest 

se  smal-esta,  seo,  f>aet  smal-este 

the  smallest 

swi$-ost 

strongest 

se  swiS-esta,  seo,  }>aet  swiS-este 

the  strongest 

lat-ost  or  lat-emest 

latest,  most  late 

ytemest 

outermost. 


28.    Personal  pronouns. 


Pronouns. 


7 

nom.  ic 
g.  min 
d.  me 
ac.  me» 


tlmu 


N 


he 

she 

it 

we\ 

rt 

they 

he 

heo 

hit' 

pi.  we 

ge 

hik 

his 

hire' 

his 

ure» 

eower 

hira' 

himc 

hire' 

him 

us 

eow 

him™ 

hined 

hi 

hit' 

us* 

eow' 

hi*. 

'  meh,  mec— b  bell,  bee— c  hym— d  hyne 
1  hig,  heo,  hie— i  heora~m  heom. 

•  Professor  Rask  gives  an  express  form  for  the  ablative  case. 


'  hyre— f  hyt — f  user—11  usih,  usic— '  eowih,  eowic — 


>.  by  g6d-an,                    baere  god-an,                    by  god-an, 
i.  by  lat-an,                      baere  Tat-an,                      by  lat-an. 

t  1.  Dual  of  \c. 

t  2.  Dual  of  pu. 

nom.  wit,  wyt  we  two. 
g.  uncer  of  us  tn-o. 
d.  tine  to  us  two. 
ac.  unc  us  tu-o. 

git,  gyt  ye  two. 
incer  of  you  two. 
inc  to  you  two. 
inc*  you  two. 

»  incit. 
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29.  Sylf  self  is  declined  like  g6d  indefinitely  and  definitely,  and  is  added  to  personal 
pronouns  in  the  same  gender  and  case,  as  ic  sylf  7  myself,  min  sylfes  of  myself,  me  syl- 
fum  to  myself;  but  the  d.  of  the  personal  pron.  is  sometimes  as  in  Eng.  prefixed  to  the 
nom.  of  sylf,  me-sylf  myself,  be-sylf  thyself,  him -sylf  himself.     Definitely  it  signifies 
the  same,  as,  se  sylfa  man  the  same  man.     Sometimes  agen  own,  declined  like  the  in- 
definite of  god  good,  is  added.     To  his  agenum  to  his  own,  Jn.  i.  1 1 .     The  reciprocal 
sense  of  his,  as  his  own  is  also  expressed  by  sin. 

Adjective  Pronouns. 

30.  Adjective  pronouns  are  only  the  genitive  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns  taken 
and  declined  as  the  indefinite  adjective  god.     They  are  min  my,  bin  thine,  uncer  our 
two,  ure,  or  user  our,  incer  your  two,  eower  your. 

":.  /.  n.  m.  f.  n. 

i.  nom.  min  g.  min-es  g.  min-re  g.  min-es",  &c. 

bin  )>in-es  bin-re  bin-es,  &c. 

uncer  unc-res  unc-re  unc-res,  &c. 

fireb  ur-es  fire  ur-es,  &c. 

incer  inc-res  inc-re  inc-res,  &c. 

eower  eow-res  eow-re  eow-res,  &c. 

'  ac.  mine  or  minne ;   b  nom.  s.  m.  f.  n.  user ;  g.  m.  n.  usses,  /.  usse ;   d.  m.  n.  ussum,  /.  usse  -, 

ac.  m.  userne,  /.  usse,  n.  user;   pi.  nom.  ac.  m.  f.  n.  usse,  user;  g.  m.  f.  n.  ussa;  d.  m.  f.  n. 
ussum. 

Definite  or  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

31.  The  article  or  definite  se  the,  and  the  definite  bes  this,  are  thus  declined. 

m-          /•  «•  m.f.  n.  m.          f.  n.  m.f.n. 

s.  nom.  se        seo        bast       pi.  ba          s.  bes        beos        bis         pi.  bas" 
g.  bass      basre      bass  barad          bisese     bissetf      }>isese  bissai 

d.*  bam"    bare      bamc  bam"       f  bisumf  bisses       bisum  bisum' 

ac.  boneb  ba          bat  ba  bisne     bas  bis  Jjas."" 

'  basm—b  baene— c  ban,  bon— d  baera_e  bisses,  besses_f  bissum,  bis— g  bissere— h  bass— i  bissera. 

32.  The  indeclinable  article  be  is  used  instead  of  the  various  cases  of  se,  seo,  bast. 
Se,  seo,  bast  are  used  relatively  like  the  English  that  for  the  relative  hwa  who,  hwast 
what. 

Relative  Pronouns. 

33.  The  article  or  definitive  se,  seo,  bast,  be  are  generally  used  for  the  relative  who, 
which.     The  interrogatives  hwa  who?  hwset  what?  are  thus  declined. 

m-  /•  n. 

s.  and  pi.  nom.  hwa  i.  hwast 

g.  hwass  hwsss 

d.c  hwam"  hwam* 

ac.  hwone1".  hwast. 
1  hwaem — <>  hwaene — c  ablative  hwi. 

•  Professor  Kask  makes  a  distinct  ablative  case,  and  says :  "  by  seems  justly  to  be  received 
as  a  proper  ablativus  butrumnU,  as  it  occurs  so  often  in  this  character,  even  in  the  masculine 
gender,  as  mid  by  abe  with  that  oath,  L.  h.  53 ;  and  in  the  same  place,  in  the  dative,  on  basm 
abe  in  that  oath."— Mr.  Thorpe's  Trans.  §  117. 

m-  /•  n. 

t  «*•  J>i»e  bisse  J,jse. 


NUMERALS — VERBS. 
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34.  Hwylc,  hwilc,  hv/elc  which?  hwa:«er  which  of  the  two?  are  declined  indefinitely 
like  god  good. 

Numerals. 

35.  The  numerals  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary.    A'n  one  is  declined  like  god  good. 
Twegen  m.  twa/  n.  two,  begen  m.  b&f.  n.  both,  and  )>ry  three,  are  declined  thus : 

m.  f.  n.  m.  /•  n. 

nom.  twegen  twa°  J>ry  {reo 

g.  twegra"  twegra'  J>re6ra  >>re6ra 

d.  twamb  twamb  brym  firym 

ac.  twegen  twa  J>ry  |>re6. 

a  twega — b  twaem — c  tu. 

36.  Feower/owr  makes  the  g.  feowera;  fifjive,  sixstVr,  seofon  seven,  are  also  found 
in  the  g.  fifa,  sixa,  and  seofona.     When  used  absolutely,  tyn  ten  makes  in  nom.  ac. 
tyne,  and  d.  tynum ;   also  twelf,  nom.  twelfe ;   g.  twelfa ;    d.  twelfum,  but  they  are 
often  undeclined.    Twentig,  and  other  words  in  -tig,  are  thus  inflected  in  all  genders, 
nom.  ac.  -tig ;  g.  -tigra ;   d.  -tigum.     The  ordinal  numbers  are  all  declined  definitely 
like  se  goda,  as  se  forma ;  seo,  J>£et  forme  the  first,  except  ofcer  second,  which  has  only 
the  indefinite  declension  like  god  good. 


Verbs. 

37.  The  conjugation  of  Anglo-Saxon  verbs,  like  the  English,    is  very  simple.* 
According  to  the  inflection,  all  Anglo-Saxon  verbs  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  one  more  simple  and  regular,  the  other  more  complex  and  irregular;    hence, 
formerly  called  regular  and  irregular. 

38.  The  most  simple,  regular,  and  prevailing  mode  of  forming  the  perfect  tense 
and  perfect  participle  is  by  the  addition  of  a  syllable.     Hence  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  in 
the  modern  English,  this  plan  universally  prevails  when  new  verbs  are  formed,  or 
when  verbs  from  a  foreign  language  are  adopted  ;  when  verbs  are  formed  from  adjec- 
tives, nouns,  or  from  the  perfect  tense  of  complex  verbs  with  a  modified  meaning. 
This  prevalence  in  forming  the  principal  parts  of  such  verbs  requires  that  they  should 
be  placed  in  the  first  class,  especially  since  it  is  the  permanent  and  unalterable  in- 
flection of  verbs ;  for,  though  there  is  an  increased  and  continued  verging  of  complex 
verbs  to  the  simple  mode  of  formation,  yet  the  simple  or  more  regular  class  of  verbs 
are  always  stable,  and  never  assume  the  complex  form. 

39.  The  simple  and  more  regular  class  of  verbs  is  distinguished  by  having  the 
perfect  tense  of  two  or  more  syllables,  and  the  termination  in  -ode,  -ede,  -de,  or  -te, 
while  the  perfect  participle  ends  in  -od,  -ed,  -d,  or  -t ;  as,  luf-ian  to  love;  p.  luf-ode;  pp. 
luf-od ;  segel-ian  to  sail;  p.  segel-ede,  or  segel-ode ;  pp.  gesegel-ed,  gesegel-od ;  baern-an 
to  burn;  p.  b»rn-de;  pp.  btern-ed;  met-an  to  meet ;  p.  met-te;  pp.  met,  or  gemet. 

40.  The  more  complex  and  irregular  verbs  are  known  by  having  the  perfect  tense 
a  monosyllable,  ending  in  the  last  consonant  coming  before  the  infinitive  -an,  with 
a  change  of  the  vowel,  and  the  perfect  participle  ending  in  -en,  or  -n ;   as,  far-an  to 
go;  p.  for;  pp.  far-en;  sing-an  to  sing ;  p.  sang;  pp.  gesung-en. 

What  is  generally  termed  the  passive  voice  has  no  existence  in  A.-S.  any  more  than  in 
modern  English.  The  Anglo-Saxons  wrote,  he  is  lufod  he  is  loved.  Here  he  is,  is  the  ind. 
indef.  of  the  neut.  verb  wesan,  and  lufod  loved,  is  the  pp.  of  the  verb  lufian  to  love.  In  parsing, 
every  word  should  be  considered  a  distinct  part  of  speech:  "  to  a  king,"  is  not  called  a  dative 
case  in  English,  as  regi  in  Latin,  because  the  English  phrase  is  not  formed  by  inflection,  but 
by  the  auxiliary  words  "to  a."  If  auxiliaries  do  not  form  cases  in  English  nouns,  why  should 
they  be  allowed  to  form  various  tenses,  and  a  passive  voice  either  in  the  English,  or  in  its 
parent  the  Saxon  ?  Thus,  Ic  maeg  beon  lufod  /  may  be  loved,  instead  of  being  called  the 
potential  mood,  pats,  mseg  is  more  rationally  considered  a  verb  in  the  indie,  mood,  indef.  tense, 
1st  sing,  beon,  the  neut.  verb  in  the  infin.  mood,  after  the  verb  maeg:  lufod  is  the  per/,  part,  of 
the  verb  lufian. 
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41.  There  are  four  moods— the  indicative,  imperative,  subjunctive,  and  infinitive, 
with  a  sort  of  second  infinitive,  and  two  participles.     The  infinitive  does  not  admit  of 
a  preposition  before  it,  but  the  second  infinitive  is  always  preceded  by  to,  as  to  etanne 
to  eat;  it  seems  to  be  the  dative  case  of  the  infin.  etan  to  eat,  which  is  a  sort  of  a  noun. 
With  the  neuter  verb  it  has  a  passive  signification,  or  seems  to  denote  a  duty.    Hit  is 
to  witanne  it  is  to  be  known,  it  must  or  ought  to  be  known,  Elf.  Pref.  Gen. 

42.  There  are  two  tenses — the  indefinite  and  perfect.     The  indefinite*  tense  may 
refer  either  to  the  present  period  or  to  a  future,  and  thus  comprehend  what  are 
generally  termed  the  present  and  future  tenses.     Ic  write  1  write  now,  or  /  write 
to-morrow. 

43.  The  conjugation  of  a  regular  verb,  or  a  verb  of  the  simple  class,  §  39. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 


infinitive.                                   perfect.                               perfect  participle. 
bsern-an  to  burn,                 baern-de  burned,                 basrn-ed  burned. 
luf-ian  to  love,                    luf-ode  loved,                    luf-od  loved. 

They  are  thus  conjugated  : 

INDICATIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

indefinite, 
do  or  shall  burn. 
s.  ic    bsern-e 

perfect, 
burned  or  have  burned. 
bsern-de 

indefinite.                         perfect. 
if  I,  etc.  burn.       if  I,  etc.  have  burned. 
baern-e                        baern-de 

Jm  bsrn-st 

basrn-dest 

baern-e                      basrn-de 

he"  bsern-S 

bsern-de 

basrn-e                       basrn-de 

pi.  we  bsrn-a8 
ge  bajrn-afcj, 
hi    basrn-afcb 

barn-don 
bsern-don 
barn-don 

baern-on11                   baern-don 
Ijsern  -ond                   baern-don 
bsern-ond                   baern-don. 

IMPERATIVE 

INFINITIVE. 

PARTICIPLES. 

s.  basrn  j>u  burn  thou,     bajrn-an  to  burn, 
pi.  bsern-a$bge  burn  ye,     to  basrn-enne  to  burn 

indef.                        perf. 
,     bxrn-endeburning,    bxm-edburned. 

INDICATIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

indefinite. 
do  or  shall  love. 
s.  ic     luf-ige 
)>u  luf-ast 
he"  luf-aS 
pi.  we  luf-iaSb 
ge  luf-iaSb 
hi    luf-ia«b 

perfect, 
loved  or  have  loved. 
luf-ode 
luf-odest 
luf-ode 
luf-odonc 
luf-odonc 
luf-odonc 

indefinite.                          perfect. 
if  I,  etc.  love.        if  I,  etc.  have  loved. 
luf-ige                      luf-ode 
luf-ige                      luf-ode 
luf-ige                      luf-ode 
luf-ionii                     luf-odonc 
luf-iond                     luf-odonc 
luf-ion<i                    luf-odon". 

IMPERATIVE.  INFINITIVE.  PARTICIPLES. 

lufa  f>u  love  thou,    luf-ian  or  -igean  to  love,  indef.  perf. 

luf-ia«b  ge  love  ye,    to  luf-ienn  e  or  -igenne  to  love,        luf-ieude  loving,     luf-od  loved. 

*  Also  heo  she,  hit  it-   b baern-e  and  lufige  are  used  when  the  pronoun  follows  the  verb,  as 
in  asking  a  question,  or  commanding:  but  when  the  pronoun  is  omitted,  or  it  precedes  the 
verb  -a<5  is  used :  c  also,  -edon  :  d  also,  -an. 

*  The  future  form  is  the  same  as  the  present,  for  example:  "Hi  do*  eow  of  gesomnungum, 
ac  seo  tid  cymS  >aet  ale  \>e  eow  ofslyhfc,  wen«  £aet  he  Jienige  Gode  they  shall  put  you  from 
the  synagogue  :    and  the  time  shall  come  that  every  one  who  slayeth  you,  will  think  that  he  serceth 
God."     St.  John  xvi.  2. 

The  words  Ic  wille,  sceal,  &c.  generally  signify  volition,  obligation,  and  injunction,  rather  than 
he  property  of  time.     Sometimes,  however,  they  have  some  appearance  of  denoting  time. 
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Remarks  on  the  formation  of  Moods,  Tenses,  and  Persons. 

44.  The  imperative  mood  is  formed  from  the  infinitive  by  rejecting  the  infinitive 
termination  -an,  as,  btern-an  to  burn,  biern  burn.     If  the  consonant  be  double,  after 
the  rejection  of  the  infin.  an,  one  consonant  is  rejected,  and  e  added ;  as,  syll-an  to  give, 
sell;   imper.  syle  give,  sell.     Verbs  in  -ian,  make  the  imper.  in  -a,  as  luf-ian  to  love, 
luf-a  love. 

45.  The  p.  tense  is  formed  by  changing  the  infinitive  -an,  or  -ian,  into  -ode,  -ede, 
or  -de  ;   and  the  pp.  by  changing  -an,  or  -ian,  into  -od,  or  -ed  :  as  luf-ian  to  love  ; 
p.  luf-ode  ;  pp.  luf-od :  segl-ian  to  sail ;  p.  segl-ede ;  pp.  segl-ed. 

46.  Verbs  having  the  consonants  d,  f,  g,  I,  m,  n,  r,  s,  w,  and  *,  before  the  in- 
finitive termination,  often  contract  the  p.  tense,  and  have  only  -de  added  instead  of 
-ede  or  -ode;  as,  betyn-an  to  shut,  betyn-de  I  shut  or  have  shut;  alys-an  to  redeem, 
alys-de  I  redeemed. 

47.  Verbs  which  end  in  -dan  or  -tan  with  a  consonant  preceding,  do  not  take  an 
additional  d  or  t  in  the  past  tense ;  as,  send-an  to  send,  send-e  /  sent ;  ahred-dan  to  libe- 
rate, ahred-de  /  liberated;  pliht-an  to  plight  or  pledge;  pliht-e  I  plighted  or  pledged ; 
set-tan  to  set,  set-te  I  set.   Those  with  c  or  cc  change  the  c  or  cc  into  h  before  f;  as, 
rec-can  to  regard ;  p.  reh-te  regarded. 

48.  When  verbs  have  the  letters  t,  p,  c,  h,  x,  and  *,  after  another  consonant  before 
the  infinitive  -an,  they  often  not  only  reject  the  vowel  before  d  in  the  p.  and  pp.,  but 
change  d  into  t;  as  from  dypp-an  to  dip,  would  be  regularly  formed  dypp-ede,  dypp-ed 
dipped,  but  they  are  contracted  into  dypde,  dypte,  dyppd,  dyppt,  and  dypt  dipped. 

49.  Formation  of  persons.     The  first  person  singular  is  formed  from  the  infinitive 
by  changing  -an,  &c.  into  -e,  and  the  second  into  -st,  -ast,  or  -est,  and  the  third 
into  -8,  -afc,  -e*. 

50.  In  the  third  person  singular,  the  aspirate  8  is  changed  into  the  soft  t,  when  the 
infinitive  ends  in  -dan,  or  -san  ;   as,  fed-an  to  feed,  fet  he  feedeth  or  will  feed;  rtes- 
an  to  rush,  riest  he  rusheth:  verbs  in  -J>an  or  -tan  receive  no  additional  8  ;  as,  cy8-an 
to  tell,  he  cyS  he  makes  known ;  hat-an  to  name,  to  call,  hset  he  calls.     Verbs  in  -dan 
have  the  2nd  s.  in  -tst;  as,  send-an  to  send,  }>u  sentst  thou  sendest, — yet  sendest  is 
sometimes  found. 

51.  When  the  infinitive  ends  in  -an  with  a  vowel  before  it,  the  plural  persons  end 
in  -iaJS ;  as,  hingr-ian  to  hunger,  hingr-iaS  we,  ye,  they  hunger ;  wyr-ian  to  curse,  wyr-iaS 
ice,  ye,  they  curse ;  but  if  a  consonant  go  before  -an,  then  they  end  in  -a* j  as,  )>yrst-an 
to  thirst,  byrstaS  we,  ye,  they  thirst. 

52.  The  plural  persons  often  end  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  person  singular, 
especially  when  the  Saxon  pronoun  is  placed  after  the  verb  :  as,  hwaet  ete  we  what 
shall  we  eat?     (See  note  b  to  §  43.) 

53.  If  there  be  a  double  consonant  in  the  verb,  one  is  always  rejected  in  forming 
the  persons  when  another  follows :   as,  spillan  to  spill,  spilst  spillest,  spilS  spilleth, 
spilde  spilled.     Where  it  would  be  too  harsh  to  add  st  and  8  to  the  bare  root,  an  e  is 
inserted,  but  only  in  the  indefinite  tense ;   as,  nemn-an  to  name,  nemn-est  namest, 
nemn-eS  nameth :  the  perfect  is  regularly  formed,  nem-de  named ;  and  so  is  the  perfect 
participle,  nemn-ed  named. 

54.  On  all  occasions  when  e  follows  i,  a  g  is  inserted  between  them ;  hence,  lufie 
I  love,  becomes  lufige  Hove;  and  lufiende  loving,  becomes  lufigende  loving ;  g  is  also 
often  found  before  an  a  or  ea ;  as,  sceawigan  or  sceawigean  to  shew,  which  are  the  same 
as  sceawian  to  shew. 

55.  Complex  verbs.  Those  verbs  which  become  monosyllables  after  casting  away  the 
infinitive  termination,  are  called  complex,  because  the  perf.  tense  is  formed  by  various 


IS  VBRBI. 

,,,  ,,,m|,l,-i    mM,|innili.>ii.i   .H    rlii.uj.M-.   ,.l    H,.-    HdtOll    v.iw.-l.      TIloUKll  lllor.;  Mf  only 

.,!..,  ill   IMC  .......  I--N  M.li.-.-il  M-il.-..   Ihi-v  HI.-  ,liuil,-'l  ml.,  iimny  HHNSOS.   nii.l   .-mi  limilly 

li,    1  H.mn  u,llii  Mil.  giving  n  ,-MI,I|,|,-|,-  li-l        II    !•-   ""I    ilr.-ini-.l    m-rr.-.Miiy  lii  .'ivr   Hi.  -i.  i 
h,-,,-,    i     ili,  N     n,    M  in  ,,-,lol  in  III.-   Pi.  I,..  ii.ni.         I  MI    Kni'li-.limrii.  :.n.  I  .....    is   not 

.....  I,  ,.-,,ini.-,  I.  ,..-.  Mini..  -.1  ,.11  Hi,-   \    s  >,-ii,  .nli  i,l,  luivr  II.TII  iiMiiilly  called  irro- 
i-.nlii   I,  MIM    111,  -n    /..    mill  /•/'-  tih  ill  I'linlL-ll,    tillixett,   >t,   Ol.ni  ml.  "I'',  i'ii/rii;    K'llim, 
i  ,mv,  innv.  i;ii',i.  .    luil.-ui,  iiiiil.  mil,  MI  ii'ii/,,  in  ,>/<•.  nnlln,.     Tin-  loll<>win« 
ml,-.  "ill.  JMWtra,  I',-  ..-..-ml  m  Mining  Ilio/'.  mill  /'/'   "''  "''-"•  vrl1"- 

,i.     \  ,-iti-.  \\lii,  -h  li.vumr  in.  MI,,  -.\lliM,  •-.  iiiin-  oiwIliiK  uwuy  tin-  inl'milm-  tonniimtioii 

wlion  (In-  ,  Miwvl  t»  «i,  ollou  i-limi^o  it  inln  (/,  unil  (iraaxiiiimlly  Into  eo;   and 

,-11,'iiilh   ml,,  ,,•.  in  ll>,-  |u-.|  I,'UM\  iilul.i  tin*  vmvrl  In  tlio  /'/'    romuillN  MM,  h:ni|'r.l  . 

infln.  budt-nn 


"liu-li  li:>\o  *  or  «»  bpfow  thti  lntt.TH  //,  //I  A/.  //.  rp,  rf,  ry,  anil  tlm  liko, 
in  a  tVw  o«»«i  «»  —  In  tht>  |w*t  twini'.  mul  <>  in  iln-  ///•.,  »n  ili-Hi-im  to  dig  ; 


AJt,    V«>i'lw  «liirh  lwv«»  •  M'oro  tlio  tltmlilo  CIIIIMOIIIIIIIM  rn,  ;///,  «</,  wr,  »</,  ;/</;,  rn/», 

\,  .  •-.  -  -  ,-'  \\\  ,-  ||  f  -.-•:•  |u  kht  I'  i  I  I''"  '-.  -Mul  inln  //  in  lln-  /.//  ,  n  ,  •  in"  an  I,, 
«>»}*;  >•-  ««»,«  -«tiiy  ;  /'/'•  snumni  ,«MM</.  Tllimn  wlilrli  lilivn  I  tmforn  It  ulnnln  riiimoiiiinl. 
»U>>  cluuiiivil  llio  I  into  M  II)  Ilio  |U'il'i'i-l  |I<IINI<  i  till)  /<//.  In  llkti  tin*  inllnllivc-,  m  in  </  . 
«*,  (M|-»U  IM  M/*;  ^  M  M.  /'/'.  liitrii  /'»/^.-/i  ,  iiliii-iin  /»  tnln  .  f.  IIMIII  i,  ink  i  ]>)i  nil. 

A9,  Wrhs,  wUh  0  or  «tf  In  tl>»  Intlnltlvn,  Imvn  tin*  /(,  In  rii  mul  tlm  /iji.  In  o  i   M, 

f.  olpMl'  c/iiiv  .    /'/'.  clnl'mi  i  rri«'|i-iiu  In  ffrrfi  i    /j,  rn-.|i  •/./>/.    /i/«. 


ot>.    f(WNi«i/i(iM   o/'  /trrmuM   I'M  ruiiifilM  vfflit,      Tlio  |iriMiinnl  tKriiiliiutloim  urn 
UKVM  coiiimoiily  llkt>  IbOH  III  Hit'  »lni|ilt'  or  niiirn  n^iiliir   vnrlw  i    tlm  lli'Nt  vownl 
in  itu-  M-:!'.    ti>>«i'\iM-.    U  i>II,  -ii   i-liiin.-.ril  III  till)  Nnconil  mill   I  liinl   pnpiiHm  III'  I  III'  nil). 
in  (lie  tiuU'rtnllo  toivso  i   luil  (lu<  jiliirnl  |inrM(iiiH  rHiiin  ilm  v,n\,-l  nl  iln<  llrnt 
u  siii^ttlnr  s    thus  H  Is  KPUtMiilly  clinnm'il  to  if,  mul  mniii'lliiiiiN  to  «  or  jy;  — 
«N«,  mul  N  ortou  bwotup  y,  mul  NIMH,-  ......  ii  i  ,  ..(i  In  (Miiivri  i.-.i  miii  (!;_0  or  «2  b«. 

The  o»l«>r  vowt>l>i  •'  mul  ,«  nro  mil  I'|IIIIIK«I|,     Prom  linr  mi  in  lni/ti<,  we  Imve 

u  Im'CSt  MUM  /HI*<-,W,  lit'  IIHM^  //•  luihrth  :  fit,  wi>,  gn.  lit  Imi'liK  (W>,  y«, 
lA«#  K**f,      I'n'Ui  slmul  mi  fu  */(ii«/,   wo  iilnu  Noiiirllmrn  llml    Ir  r.lmuli<  I  alt  in,  I,   |.u 

at«n»t  MUM  «ft<Nifotf,  iMMwt  AtitmdMlj  pi  m(  M  hi  Mandtt  tM(  .'/<.  it»>ii  ninmi, 

Ki\>m  «>«-«»»  *«>  *•«/,  wo  liwvo  Ic  olo  /  mil,  I'll  ylut  Mini  riifr-*/,  !»'  yl  In  niti/fi  .    wo,  ({o, 
W»««*  m>,  yr,  M«y  *uf.     l-'iom  M-.VI  mi  ^n  A/IIM./,  lo-o  IMI  ......  I  I,    ..,,-,.!,-  / 

,'4«M»  »A«xWf><  ho  soy  l  Af  ttAixtMA  ,-  /./.  wo,  MO,  lit  NO.  .....  it>  «r,  «/,-.  ^/i,-/ 

«>,  Thpsauio  oi'MMMin.-n-.  whu  H  »,-.,-  111,1,1,-  ,  MI  Hi,-  i.i  Hu.ii  ........  the  third  pi  ..... 

«f»hn|ilc  vovlwrml'mii  in   ilmi.  -,sau.  -»mi.  fco.  («oo  {)  ,Vn,  will  U<  ,,|i|ilu  :,l,l,-  I,,-,,-     ,,^, 
»>o  in  ,./•  u,l*ft  Ar  ritfen  :    1  1-  owoho  /..„/,.  In  OWJll  ''.,•-  Myi  >'.  Ii.  . 
H>w  /  I-AWN*.  h>  oy»t  **«»«  i'Auwr*/.  I.,-  -  ft*  ,  .  mul  ,n  ,1 

,  M  in  $  60. 

Tk»p«WWX*  in  llu-  !'<-H.vl  i,.,,..,.  .„,.  ,,,|.  .,,  i,  ,,,,„.,!   |,|,,   ,,-,,!,,   ,,  ,,|,.,.     i,,,,  ,1,,. 

in««l*r  moio  luHiuruilv  ,-u,i,  n,  ,     ...  -..  i  ......  i,,,  „,  ...         .,,,1,,,,, 

»h»  JMixl  toiiso  l>oi-.  Kvoi   Iliuv  /•    v    Jo  l«,o  /  ^,*n/,  hi  liono  M..M  /ni*ri/W,  I.. 
MW,-  ^»/,  wo,  gt>,  hi  liown  NV,  y#,  M*y  *(i*c</, 

63,    V<T»«  wUU'li  lmv,-«  v.i  ,.  l\n   lli,-  tlfsl  \>,«,-l  m  iho  ,;'!,,!  />,„•!,..    '     ,n,,.ilv 
k»W  It  In  »h«>  Kts-.'n.l  |',-,s,,Hsu,-ulu,  nml  nil  tlio  pluinl  r,-i-.,,n,,,|  il,,-,.,    i,, 
M  Ihuv!  |v,v.i.  Mn.-.ul.u  is  l,k,-  11,,-  fa)       ||,,,..  ,,    ,     |,    ,'„,,    ; 

f,  he  «r  h«o  Mtvg  At  M  «A«  ««MJ/  ,  ,.;  »  .  .  . 


Vf.UM. 


I'. 


04.  V«rbt,  Uvinjr  a  tor  the  ftnt  vowel  of  (be  ;»,  «nd  /  for  tbe  /g»,  ra«ke  the  Meond 
p*non  *.  MM!  •!!  tbe  pernon*  in  the  />/.  «f  the  //,  In  / ;  w,  »»i»«n  to  «ri««/  />,  Ic,  he, 
/,  tu:  orate,  h>  nritui  tfuru  arotatt  we,  fe,  bi  tubon  ite,  ye,  //«•-/  »"-«.  — writon  to 
/-  i«,  he  writ  /,  A*  wrote;  \>u  writ*  M0v  wrott.tti  we,  (fe,  hi  writori  KJ«,  y«, 
//,,,/  „/.,/. 

<W,  V« U  </f  MM  »ytl«W«f  lermirMtiriK  in  •  vowel,  have  m  A  Minexed  to  them  j 
and  ttkMe  in  y.  feiwnNjr  ebmfc  the  g  into  A  In  «JI  purto  of  the  verh,  M  well  M  in  the 
Imperative  moodt  m  ^w«wi  lt>  uxuAi  imp.  J»we«*i  uuwA;  /A  (>woh  wmhr.d,  ftifM 
to  fin;  /  /».  »uh  ran, 

•//„  i, ,n faint  11,1,  nf  "irnjilr.x,  or  nuirr.  irrujufar  •  • 
writ.    '•,  .-/•'•  .   /»,  writ  ierc/te;  /y,  writen  written. 


I,  tte.  iit>  <ir  tluiU  write. 

i,  fe  writ-e 

Hi  writ.«t 

he*  writ 

///,  we  writ*** 


ftrjift.                  ituUfnitt.  ftrfut. 

!•'',  wrote,  yi,  etc.  write,  if  I,  ete.  wrote. 

writ                  writ*  writ* 

writ*                writ*  writ* 

writ                  writ*  writ* 


writ^xi 


bi   writ*** 


wrftww* 

„:  I    •„    ' 


wrft  ^»  wri/«  I/am. 
wikS  ft  writ*  yt, 


1,  tit.  it',  ••'   '.'-'I  itaiut. 
».  fe  Hand* 


,  we 

§* 

M 


writ*n  to  write. 


th*n  fa  writing. 
,  »*rlt-<rri  written. 


f*r/«H 
J.etr.. 


ftrjut. 

if  I,  rlr.  itwul,        if  I,  elf..  Hood. 
•tafld* 


.i.x  M 

•.,>:  -,., 


nt/«o  ^if i 

Si/-)    ',(,' 


«wf  MMMi**  mt  tturf  when  *  pre«MM  i 


ftt*  f  **,  «rt*  fc, 


TW  Mtittwr  v«»fc»  WMMM  «r  htbn  to  A»,  MMm  to  AMV,*  DM^M  to  &»  «Mr, 
wythw  to  **//,  *><*A,  |r«,  M«4  >-//t  b«  M>tf^|i»<dl  h«re,  M  nil  OMNW  wWI  be 


f    (A  M*j>|  /MAtM  /  *A////  /**'»    )4§MMfciVf    kffV  ^  fMtff  ftf  0  V<wfc  W  flfw  dwt  •tffMB  J  fadtf 

I  **>  l  *!,**•  <•),**  I  in,  **•(•). 

' 


AN   ABSTRACT 


PROFESSOR  RASK'S  ANGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR. 


1.  NOUNS  are  divided  into  two  orders.     I.  The  Simple  order.     II.  The  Complex 
order. 

2.  I.  The  Simple  order  of  nouns  contains  only  words  ending  in  an  essential  vowel; 
viz.  -a  in  the  m.  as  steorra  a  star;  and  -e  in  the  f.  and  n.  as  tunge  a  tongue,  and 
eage  an  eye. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 


n. 

m. 

/. 

n. 

m. 

/. 

nom.  eag-e 

steorr-a 

tung-e 

eag-an 

steorr-an 

tung-an 

ac.  eag-e 

steorr-an 

tung-an 

eag-an 

steorr-an 

tung-an 

ab.  d.  eag-an 

steorr-an 

tung-an 

eag-utn 

steorr-um 

tung-um 

g.  eag-an 

steorr-an 

tung-an 

eag-ena 

steorr-ena 

tung-ena. 

3.  II.  The  Complex  order  comprehends  all  words  ending  in  a  consonant,  and  some 
also  in  an  unessential,  -e,  (for  i)  or  u. 

4.  2nd  Declension,  1st  class,  most  neuters  ending  in  a  consonant ;  as,  leaf  a  leaf, 
and  word  a  word. 

s.  nom.  ac.  leaf  word  pi.  leaf  word 

ab.  d.  leaf-e             word-e                               leaf-urn  word-um 
g.  leaf-es           word-es                             leaf-a  word-a. 

5.  2nd  Declension,  Ind  class,  nearly  all  masculines  not  ending  in  -a  or  u  ;  as,  smiS 
a  smith,  ende  an  end,  and  dag  a  day. 

s.  nom.  ac.  smiS         end-e         da;g  pi.  smiS-as         end-as         dag-as 

ab.  d.  smiS-e      end-e         daeg-e  smi<5-um       end-um       dag-um 

g.  smi$-es     end-es       dasg-es  smiS-a          end-a          dag-a. 

6.  2nd  Declension.  3rd  class,  all  feminines  ending  in  a  consonant ;   as,  wylen  a 
female  slave,  and  sprse'c  a  speech.. 

t.  nom.  wylen  spra'c  pi.  wyln-a  spra'c-a 

ac.  wyln-e  sprae'c-e  wyln-a  sprae'c-a 
ab.  d.  wyln-e               sprae'c-e                        wyln-um  sprse'c-um 

g.  wyln-e  spras'c-e  wyln-a  sprs'c-a. 
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7.  3rd  Declension,  \st  class,  all  neuters  in  -e  (for  i);   as,  treow  a  tree,  rice  a  king- 
dom, and  tk't  a  vessel. 

s.  nom.  ac.  treow          ric-e         fact             pi.  treow-u          ric-u  fat-u 

ab.  d.  treow-e      ric-e         fet-e                treow-um      ric-um  fat-um 

g.  treow-es     ric-es        fset-es               treow-a          ric-a  fat-a. 

8.  3rd  Declension,  2nd  class,  all  masculines  in  -u,  which  form  their/)/,  in  -a;   also 
words  for  kindred  in  -or ;  as,  sunu  a  son,  broSor  a  brother,  man  a  man. 

s.  nom.  ac.  sun-u     broS-or(er)      man        pi.  sun-a        brofcr-a(u)  menu 

ab.  d.  sun-a      brefc-er            men               sun-urn     brofcr-um  man-num 

;/.  sun-a      broS-or(er)     man-nes        sun-ena     broKr-a  man-na. 

9.  3rd  Declension,  3rd  class,  all  feminines  in  -u  or  -o ;   as,  gifu  a  gift,  and  denu 
a  den. 


s.  nom.  gif-u 

den-u 

pi.  gif-a 

den-a 

ac.  gif-e(u) 

den-e(u) 

gif-a 

den-a 

ab.  d.  gif-e 

den-e 

gif-um 

den-um 

g.  gif-e 

den-e 

gif-ena 

den-ena. 

10.  For  the  declension  of  adjectives,  see  §  18 — 27 ;  pronouns,  §  28 — 34 ;  and  nume- 
rals, §  35  and  36. 

11.  VERBS  are  divided  into  I.  the  Simple,  and  II.  the  Complex  order. 

12.  I.  The  Simple  order  of  verbs  contains  one  conjugation  and  three  classes.     In  this 
order  the  p.  is  more  than  one  syllable,  and  ends  in  -de  or  -te ;  and  the  pp.  in  -d  or  -t. 

1ST  CONJUGATION. 
class.  inf.  indf.  p.  pp. 

1.  luf-ian  to  love  luf-ige  luf-ode  geluf-od 

2.  barn-aii  to  burn  bxrn-e  bsern-de  bcem-ed 

3.  syll-an  to  yive  syll-e  seald-de  scald. 

1ST  CONJUGATION,  INDICATIVE  HOOD. 

pres.  s.  ic  lufige  bserne  sylle 

(MI  lufast  li mist  sylst 

he  lufaS  baern*  syl* 

pi.  we,  ge,  hi  lufiaS  bternaS  syllafc 

lufige  bffirne  sylle 

/).  s.  ic  lufodc  baernde  sealde 

|>u  lufodest  bierndest  sealdest 

he  lufode  ba:rnde  sealde 

pi.  we,  ge,  hi  lufodon(edon)  basrndon  sealdon 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

pres.  s.  ic,  (>u,  he  lufige  baerne  sylle 

we,  ge,  hi  lufion(an)        bEernon(an)          syllon 

p.  s.  ic,  t>u,  he  lufode  baernde  sealde 

/)/.  we,  ge,  hi  lufodon(edon)  baerndon  sealdon 

IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 

s.  lufa  (m  basrn  syle 

pi.  luliaX  ge  basrnaS  syllaS 

lufige  ge  barne  sylle 
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INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

pres.  lulian  baernan  syllan 

gerund,  (to)lufigenne  bsernenne  syllanne  (enne) 

PARTICIPLES. 

act.  luflgende  basrnende  syllende 

pp.  (ge)lufod  baerned  seald. 

13.  \st  Clans.*    As  lufian  are  also  conjugated  all  verbs  in  -ian  ;  as,  (jeowian,  pres. 
)>eowige,  p.  {>eowode,  pp.  gej>eowod  to  serve,  clypian  to  call,  halgian  to  consecrate, 
hallow,  macian  to  make,  eardian  to  dwell,  laSian  to  invite,  fulian  to  rot,  fullian  to  bap- 
tize, wunian  to  dwell,  getimbrian  to  build,  neosian  to  spy,  bletsian  to  bless,  ricsian  to 
govern,  gitsian  to  desire,  syngian  to  sin,  rayngian  to  admonish,  gehyrsumian  to  obey. 

14.  2nd  Class.     As  barman  are  inflected  all  verbs  derived  from  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  other  verbs ;   as,  belaVwan,  pres.  belse'we,  p.  belaVwde,  pp.  bete'wed  to  betray, 
adrs'fan  to  expel,  wregan  to  accuse,  Ise'ran  to  instruct,  todse'lan  to  divide,  deman  to  deem, 
wenan  to  imagine,  ween,  fyllan  to  fell,  drencan,  drencean  to  £roe  to  rfrw£,  to  drench, 
ba;'tan  to  bridle,  weccan  to  awaken,  alysan  to  redeem,  amyrran  to  waste,  metan  to  mee#, 
dyppan  to  cfzp,  nemnan  to  wame,  gretan  to  ^ree/,  scrydan  to  clothe,  rassan  to  ras/i,  gau 
or  gangan  to  (70. 

15.  3rd  Class,  includes  those  verbs  not  belonging  to  the  other  two  classes,  and 
yet  having  the  p.  of  more  than  one  syllable ;   as,  tellan,  pres.  ic  telle,  imp.  tele  bu, 
p.  tealde,  pp.  geteald,  stellan  to  leap,  cwellan  to  kill,  gedwellan  to  mislead,  fieccan  to 
thatch,  reccan  to  care  about,  secgan  to  say,  lecgan  to  lay,  bycgan  to  6tty,  secan  to  seeA, 
recan  to  care  for,  wyrcan  to  awA,  bringan  to  in'raj/,  J;encan  to  Mz'nA,  J>incan  to  seem, 
habban  to  have,  willan  to  w?z'#. 

16.  Anomolous  verbs — Ic,  he  can  ((m  cunne,  canst)  pi.  cunnon,  inf.  cunnan,  cu«e, 
cufcon,  pp.  cufc  know — An,  ic  an  I  grant  ()>u  unne)  pi.  unnon,  inf.  unnan,  uSe,  uSon 

give,  bestow.     Also  ic  gean,  we  geunnon,  geunnan,  geufce,  pp.  geunnen Geman, 

Jn.  16,  21,  (Jm  gemanst,  Bt.  p.  118),  pi.  gemunon,  gemunan,  gemunde,  gemundon 
remember — Sceal  (J>u  scealt),  sculon,  (sceolon),  pres.  sub.  scyle,  imp.  sceolde,  sceol- 
don  shall,  should. — Dear  (f>u  dearst,  Beo.  42),  durron,  sub.  durre,  dorste,  dorston 
dare — pearf  (}>earft,  Bt.  p.  8,  or  Jmrfe,  Elf.  gr.  p.  5),  )>urfon,  subj.  J>urfe,  )>orfte, 
Jjorfton  need.     Also  be>earf,  be)>urfon,  &c — Deah,  dugon,  inf.  dugan,  dohte,  Bt. 
p.  158,  Beo.  42,  {>u  dohtest,  Deut.  15,  11,  dohton,  1ft.  p.  40,  (not  duhte)  help,  be  good 

for  (Icel.  dugi) — Masg  (f;u  miht,  Jn.  13,  36),  magon  (not  magon),  sub.  masge  (mage), 

mihte,  mihton  or  meahte,  meahton  may,  might Ah  (}>u  age),  agon,  sub.  age,  agan, 

ahte,  ahton  possess,  own.     Also  the  negative  nah,  Elf.  gr.  2,  he  nah,  Jn.  10,  12,  pi. 

nagon,  and  sub.  nage,  Wilk.  L.  p.  160,  nahte,  nkhtest,  nahton  Ida  not  possess Wat, 

();u  wast),  witon,  wite,  witan,  wiste,  wiston  supine,  witod  know.    Likewise  the  negative 

nat  ()>u  nast),  nyton,  nyte,  nytan,  nyste,  nystest  or  nestest,  Bt.  5,  3,  nyston Mot 

(}>u  most)  moton,  mote,  moste,  moston  must. 

17.  II.  Complex  order  makes  the  p.  a  monosyllable  with  a  change  of  vowel,  and 
the  pp.  in  -en,  or  -n;  as, 

2ND  CONJUGATION.  3fcD  CONJUGATION. 

class,  inf.  pres.  p.  pp.  class,    inf.              pres.  p.  pp. 

1.  et-an  ete  aet  etentoeetf.  1.  byrn-an  byrne  barn  burnentotorn. 

2.  tet-an  late  let  Isten  to  let.  2.  writ-an  write  wrat  writen  to  write. 
8.  far-an  fare  for  faren  to  go.  3.  sceot-an  sceote  sceat  scoten  to  shoot. 

»  This  abstract  is  taken  from  the  English  Translation  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  8vo.  Copenhagen, 
}  830. 
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2ND  CONJUGATION,  INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

pres.s.ic  ete  Ije'te        fare 

|>u  ytst  te'tst       faerst 

he  yt  Ise't         f«r« 

pi.  we,  ge,  hi  etaS  lae't-a*     faraS 

or  ete  or  lae'te  o; 

p.  s.  ic  se't  let 

bu  ae'te  lete 

he  Ee't  let 

p/.  we,  ge,  hi  acton  leton 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

pres.s,  ic,  bu,  he  ete     Ise'te 
pi.  we,  ge,  hi  eton  te'ton 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

p,  8.  ic,  bu,  he  se'te        lete  fore 

pi.  we,  ge,  hi  s'ton     leton  foron 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

».  et  bu  las't  far 

Ice'taS  i'araS 
or  Ise'te      or  fare 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

la-  tan  faran 

la-'tanne  faranne 

PARTICIPLES. 

Isc'tende  farende 

lae'ten  faren. 


fare 
for 
fore 
for 
foron 

fare 
faron 

pi. 
or 

pres. 
gerund. 

act. 
pp. 

eta«  ge 
ete  ge 

etan 
etanne 

etende 
eten 

18.  1st  Class,  conjugated  like  etan,  contains  those  verbs  which  have  a  long  -e  or 
-i  before  a  single  characteristic;  as,  inf.  sprecan,  pres.  ic  sprece,  he  spricfc,  p.  ic  sprrec, 
we  sprse'con,  pp.  gesprecen  to  speak,  wrecan  to  revenge,  tredan  to  tread,  fretan  to  fret, 
metan  to  measure,  genesan  to  recover,  lesan  to  gather,  biddan  to  bid,  beg,  sittan  to  sit, 
licgan  to  lie,  ongitan  to  understand,  gifan  to  give,  swefan  to  sleep,  beran  to  bear,  teran 
to  tear,  sceran  to  shear,  acwelan  to  perish,  forhelan  to  conceal,  stelan  to  steal,  niman 
to  take — Irregulars,  gese6n  to  see,  cweJSan  to  say,  wesan  to  be,  be<Sn  to  be ;  for  their 
formation,  see  the  Dictionary. 

19.  2nd  Class,  includes  verbs  which  have  short  e  and  short  eo  in  p.  conjugated  like 
la-ian ;  as,  inf.  hatan,  pres.  he  hae't,  p.  ic  het,  we  heton,  pp.  haten  to  command,  healdan, 

pres.  he  hylt,  healt,  p.  ic  heold,  we  heoldon,  pp.  healden,  ondrse'dan  to  dread,  slapan 
to  sleep ;  hon,  p.  heng,  pp.  hangen  to  hang;  onfon  to  receive,  fealdan  to  fold,  wealdan 
to  govern,  feallan  to  fall,  weallan  to  ioiV,  weaxan  to  #rott',  sceadan  to  divide,  gesceatan, 
to  fall  to,  beatan  to  0ea<,  blotan  to  sacrifice,  hleapan  to  feop,  swapan  to  sweep,  wepan 
to  weep,  blawan  to  Wow ,  cnawan  to  Anou>,  era  wan  to  crow,  sawan  to  sou?,  heawan  to 
/iew,  flowan  to  flow,  spowan  to  succeed,  growan  to  j/rozti,  rowan  to  roio. 

20.  3rrf  Class,  includes  verbs  which  form  the  perfect  in  o;  as,  wacan,  pres.  he 
wsecS  ;  p.  ic  wbc,  we  wocon ;  pp.  wacen  to  arise,  awaken,  bacan  to  iafe,  wiSsacan  to 
deny,  scacan  to  shake,  dragan  to  rfra«>,  gnagan  to  gnaw,  hlihhan  to  laugh,  slean  to  sfay, 
t>wean  to  wa«A,  lean  to  blame,  wadan  to  wade,  hladan  to  /oat?,  grafan  to  <%,  scafan  to 
shave,  hebban  to  /{/"<,  steppan  to  step,  scyppan  to  create,  wacsan  to  «•»>//,  standan  to 
stand,  galan  to  enchant,  spanan  to  allure,  cuman  to  come. 


3RD  CONJUGATION,  INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

pr.s.  ic  byrne                write      sceote  p.  s. 

{>u  byrnst             writst     scytst  pi. 
he  byrnfc              writ        scyt 

pi.  we,  ge,  hi  byrnaS  writaS    sceotafc  *. 

or  byrne               or  write  or  sceote  pi. 

p.  s.  ic  barn                  wrat      sceat  or 
J>u  burne              write     scute 

he  barn                  wrat      sceat  pres. 
pi.  we,  ge,  hiburnon  writon  scutonj/eru/zrf 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

pr.s.  ic,  bu,  he  byrne    write     sceote  act. 

pi.  we,  ge,  hi  byrnon  writon  sceoton  pp. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

ic,  bu,  he  burne    write  scute 

we, ge,  hiburnon   writon  scuton 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

byrn  bu  writ  bu  sceot  bu 

byrna«  ge  writaS  ge  sceota*  ge 

byrne  ge  or  write  ge  or  sceote  ge 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

byrnan  writan  sceotan 

byrnanne  writanne  sceotanne 

PARTICIPLES. 

byrnende  writende  sceotende 

burnen  writen  scoten. 


21.   1st  Class,  comprises  those  verbs  which  have  a  short  i  (y)  before  rn,  nn,  ng,  nr, 
nd,  ml>,  mp;  a  short  a  (o)  in  the  p.  and  «  in  the  pp.;   also  those  with  a  short  e  or  eo 
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before  II,  Iff,  It,  rp,  rf,  rg;  in  the  p.  ea  (<B)  short,  and  o  in  the  pp.;  as,  spinnan,  pres. 
he  spinS ;  p.  ic  span,  we  spunnon ;  pp.  spunnen ;  yrnan  to  run,  blinnan  to  cease, 
onginnan  to  begin,  winnan  to  war,  frinan  or  fregnan  to  ask,  singan  to  sing,  swingan  to 
scourge,  beat,  springan  to  spring,  ofstingan  to  sting,  stab,  wringan  to  wring,  )>ringan 
to  throng,  drincan  to  rfn'«A,  besincan  to  sz'nA,  forscrincan  to  shrink,  wither,  stincan  to 
sti'ni,  swincan  to  to;7,  bindan  to  bind,  findan  to  find,  grindan  to  grind,  swindan  to  vanish, 
windan  to  wind,  swimman  to  ««,•!?«,  climban  to  cftmo,  gelimpan  to  happen,  swellan  to 
«uttff,  belgan  to  be  wroth,  svvelgan  to  swallow,  meltan  to  raeft,  sweltan  to  die,  geldan 
to  j9ay,  helpan  to  Ae§>,  gelpan  to  6oasf,  delfan  to  cfefoe,  murnan  to  mourn,  spurnan  to 
spurn,  gesweorcan  deficire,  beorgan  to  sawe,  weorpan  to  throw,  ceorfan  to  CM<,  gedeor- 
fan  to  suffer,  steorfan  to  rfz'e,  hweorfan  to  return,  berstan  to  »«rs<,  |>erscan  to  thresh, 
bredan  to  braid,  bregdan  to  braid,  feohtan  to  fight. 

22.  2nrf  Class,  includes  all  verbs  with  a  hard  i  in  the  pres.  and  a  in  the  p. ;   as, 
dwinan,  pres.  he  dwinJS;  p.  ic  dwan,  we  dwinon;  pp.  dwinen  to  pine,  fade,  hrinan  to 
touch,  scinan  to  shine,  an'san  to  arae,  blican  to  s/izne,  beswican  to  seduce,  hnigan 
to  sz'nA,  OOM>,  migan  mingere,  sigan  to  _/«//,  stigan  to  ascend,  wrigan  to  cover,  bitan  to 
Cite,  flitan  to  contend,  slitan  to  tear,  *&>,  smitan  to  smite,  gewitan  to  depart,  wlitan  to 
fooA,  bidan  to  stoy,  foWe,  glidan  to  glide,  gnidan  to  ruft,  aslidan  to  £/irfe,  gripan  to  seize, 
toslipan  to  dissolve,  belifan  to  remain,  slifan  to  «ptt,  spiwan  to  sjozY,  vomit. 

23.  3/a*  C/ns«,  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  the  preceding;  as,  brucan,  pres.  he 
brycS ;  p.  ic  breac,  we  brucon ;  pp.  brocen  to  use,  belucan  to  shut  up,  sucan  tosuck,  reocan 
to  ree^,  smeocan  to  smoke,  gebugan  to  6ozy,  dreogan  to  rfo,  leogan  to  lie,  fleogan,  fleon  to 

fly,  flee,  teogan,  teon  to  rfraw,  wreon  to  cower,  gej^eon  to  thrive,  lutan  to  6»!f,  incline, 
geotan  to  pour,  fleotan  to  _/?oa<,  hleotan  to  obtain;  sortiri,  neotan  to  en/oy,  J>e6tan  to 
Aow^,  toslfipan  to  dissolve,  creopan  to  creep,  clufan  to  cleave,  gedufan  to  rfiue,  scilfan 
to  shove,  ceowan  to  c/ieit,  hreowan  to  rue. 


AN   ABSTRACT 


PROF.  GRIMM'S*  DECLENSIONS  AND  CONJUGATIONS. 


Strong  Masculine  Nouns. 

1.    \st  Decl.  fisc  a  fish;    2nd  Decl.  hirde  a  shepherd;    3rd  Decl.  sunu  a  son; 
4th  Decl.  \eo&epeopk. 

pi.  hirS 
hird-a 
hird-um 
hird-as 

leod-e 
Ie6d-a 
leod-um 
leod-e. 


1st.  fiscQ 
fisc-es 
fisc-e 
fisc 

pi.  fiscis) 
fisc-a 
fisc-um 
fisc-as 

2nd.  hird£e> 
hird-es 
hird-e 
hird-e 

3rd.  sun^iT") 

~~lu^ 

4th.  

sun-a 

sun-a 



sun-a 

sun-um 



sun-u 

sun-a 

^__^ 

Strong  Feminine  Nouns. 
2.    1st  Decl.  gifu  a  gift;  2nd  Decl.  seSelo  nobility ;  4th  Decl.  deed  a  deed. 


1st.  gif-u 

pi.  gif-a 

2nd.  :i-!sd-i> 

4M.  deed 

p/.  daed-a 

gif-e 

gif-ena 

aefcel-o 

daed-e 

dii'd-.-i 

gif-e 

gif-um 

aeSel-o 

dsed-e 

daed-um 

gif-e 

gif-a 

aeSel-o 

daed-e 

daed-a. 

Strong  Neuter  Nouns. 

3.    1«<  Dec/,  word  a  word,  faet  a  ra<;  2nd  Decl.  rice  a  kingdom. 
1st.  word  jo/,  word          ftet  />/.  fat-u  2nd.  ric-e 


word-es 

word-e 

word 


word-a  faet-es 
word-urn  faet-e 
word  fast 


fat-a 

fat-um 

fat-ji 


ric-es 

ric-e 

ric-e 


pi.  ric-u 
ric-a 
ric-um 
ric-u. 


•  This  abstract  is  taken  from  the  Giittingen  edition  of  1822,  vol.  I.  p.  638 — 647:  732 — 7 
89S— 910. 
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Weak  Nouns. 

4.    A  weak  masculine,  hana  a  cock;  a  weak  feminine,  tunge  a  tongue;  a  weak  neuter, 
eare  an  ear. 

-..  e&r-e  pi.  ear-an 

ear-an  ear-ena 

ear-an  ear-um 

ear-e  ear-an. 


m.  ban  -a 

pi.  han-an 

f.  tung-e 

pi.  tung-an 

ban  -an 

han-ena 

tung-an 

tung-ena 

han-an 

han-um 

tung-an 

lung-urn 

han-an 

han-an 

tung-an 

tung-an 

Adjectives. 


o.   Declension  of  strong  adjectives. 


m. 

/. 

n. 

m. 

/• 

n. 

s.  blind 

blind(u) 

blind 

s.  hwset 

hwat-u 

hwart 

blind-es 

blind-re 

blind-es 

hwat-es 

hwaet-re 

hwat-es 

blind-um 

blind-re 

blind-um 

hwat-um 

hwaet-re 

hwat-um 

blind-ne 

blind-e 

blind 

hwast-ne 

hwat-e 

hwffit 

pi.  blind-e 

blind-e 

blind-u 

pi.  hwat-e 

hwat-e 

hwat-u 

blind-ra 

blind-ra 

blind-ra 

hwast-ra 

hwast-ra 

hwast-ra 

blind-um 

blind-um 

blind-um 

hwat-um 

hwat-um 

hwat-um 

blind-e 

blind-e 

blind-u 

hwat-e 

hwat-e 

hwat-u. 

6.  Weak  adjectives  are  declined  exactly  like  the  weak  nouns,  see  §  4  in  this  page, 
and  Definite  Adjectives  in  §  23  and  24  of  the  ESSENTIALS. 

7.  The  pronouns  and  articles,  see  ESSENTIALS,  §  28 — 31. 


Verbs. 


8.    In  strong  verbs,  there  are  twelve  conjugations  ;*  viz. 


P- 

p.  pi. 

1. 

Fealle  cado 

feol 

feollon 

2. 

Swape  verro 

sweop 

sweopon 

3. 

Hleape  salio 

hleop 

hleopon 

4. 

Stepe  dormio 

slep 

slepon 

5. 

Blawe  spiro 

bleow 

bleowon 

6. 







7. 

Gale  cano 

gol 

golon 

8. 

Dwine  tabesco 

dwan 

dwinon 

Grtpe  arripio 

grap 

gripon 

9. 

Creope  repo 

creap 

crupon 

10. 

Ttfepeferio 

drap 

drepon 

11. 

Cwele  necor 

cwal 

cwaelon 

12. 

Swelle  tumeo 

sweall 

swullon 

Binde  necto 

band 

bundon 

pp. 

feallen 

swapen 

hleapen 

sloepen 

blawen 

galen 

dwinen 

gripen 

cropen 

drepen 

cwelen 

swollen 

bunden. 


In  the  first  edition,  Professor  Grimm  made  fourteen  conjugations. 
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9      Terminations  of  strong  verbs. 


ind.  pres.  s.  -e 

-est 

-e* 

sub.  -e 

-e 

-e 

pi.  -a« 

-a* 

-a* 

-en 

-en 

-en 

p.  s.   — 

-e 

— 

-e 

-e 

-e 

pi.  -on 

-on 

'  -on 

-en 

-en 

-en 

imp.  s.  —  pi.  -a* ;  inf.  -an  ;  part.  pres.  -ende ;  pp.  -en. 
10.    Bindan  to  bind,  and  gripan  to  gripe* 


ind. 

pres.  s. 

bind-e 

bind-est 

bind-e* 

grip-e 

grip-est 

grip-e« 

pi. 

bind-a* 

bind-a* 

bind-aS 

grip-a« 

grip-a* 

grip-a* 

p.s. 

band 

bunde 

band 

grap 

gripe 

grap 

pi. 

bund-on 

bund-on 

bund-on 

grip-on 

grip-on 

grip-on 

sub. 

pres.  s. 

bind-e 

bind-e 

bind-e 

grip-e 

grip-e 

grip-e 

pi. 

bind-en 

bind-en 

bind-en 

grip-en 

grip-en 

grip-en 

p.s. 

bund-e 

bund-e 

buud-e 

grip-e 

grip-e 

grip-e 

bund-en 

bund-en 

bund-en 

grip-en 

grip-en 

grip-en 

imp.  s.  bind,  grip;  pi.  bind-a*,  grip-a*;   inf.  bind-an,  grip-an;  past.  pres.  bind-ende. 
grip-ende;  pp.  bunden,  gripen. 

Weak  Verbs. 

II.    There  are  two  conjugations  of  weak  verbs. 
Terminations  of  weak  verbs. 


ind.  pres.  s.  -e 

-st 

-* 

sub.  pres.  -e 

-e 

-e 

pi.  -a* 

-a« 

-a* 

-en 

-en 

-en 

p.  s.  -de 

-dest 

-de 

-de 

-de 

-de 

pi.  -don 

-don 

-don 

-den 

-den 

-den. 

imp.  s.  —  pi.  -8  ;  inf.  -an ;  part.  pres.  -ende ;  pp.  -d. 


12.  First  conjugation,  nerian  to  keep.     13. 

iiul.  pres.  s.  ner-je 
pi.  ner-ja* 
p.  s.  ner-ede 

pi.  ner-edon 
sub.  pres.  s.  ner-je 

pi.  ner-jen, 
p.  s.  ner-ede 
pi.  ner-eden    ner-e'den     ner-eden 


ner-est 
ner-ja* 
ner-edest 
ner-edon 
ner-je 
ner-jen 
ner-ede 

ner-efc 
ner-ja* 
ner-ede 
ner-edon 
ner-je 
ner-jen 
ner-ede 

Second  conjugation,  sealfian  to  anoint. 

sealf-ige 

scalf-ja* 

sealf-ode 

sealf-edon 

sealf-ige 

sealf-jon 

sealf-ode 

se'alf-eden 


sealf-ast 
se'alf-ja* 
se'alf-odest 
sealf-edon 
Se'alf-ige 
sealf-jon 
sealf-ode 
se'alf-eden 

sealf-a* 
se'alf-ja* 
sealf-ode 
sealf-edon 
Sealf-ige 
sealf-jon 
sealf-ode 
se'alf-eden. 

tin/i.  x.  ner-e ;  pi.  ner-ja* ;  inf.  ner-jan ; 
part.  pres.  ner-jende;  pp.  ner-e'd. 


imp.  s.  se'alfa ;  pi.  se'alf-ja*  j  inf.  sealf-jan ; 
part.  pres.  sealf-igende ;  pp.  gesealf-od. 


The  Anomalous  Verbs. 

14.    Pres.  ind.  s.  eom,  eart,  is ;  pi.  sind,  sindon ;  sub.  si,  si,  si,  or  sig,  or  seo  ;  pi. 
sin,  sin,  sin ;   p.  was,  waere,  was ;   pi.  waeron ;    inf.  wesan ;    imp.  we's ;   pi.  wesa*  ; 


These  examples  are  from  the  first  edition,  1819. 
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pres.  part,  wesende ;  pp.  gewesen — Future  orpres.  beo  or  bebm,  bist,  bi* ;  pi.  beoJS ; 
sub.  beo ;  pi.  be'on  ;  inf.  beon ;  imp.  beo ;  pi.  beofc — Mot,  most,  mot ;  pi.  moton  ; 
p.  moste. — Wat,  wast,  wat ;  pi.  witon  ;  p.  wiste — Nat  nescio,  nast,  nat ;  pi.  nyton ; 

p.  nyste Ah  possideo,  age?   ah;  p/.  agon;  />.  ahte — Deah  prosum,  duge,  deah; 

pi.  dugon ;   p.  duhte Mag,  meaht,  mag ;    pi.  magon ;   p.  meahte — Sceal,    scealt, 

sceal ;  pi.  sculon ;  p.  sce'olde — Gemon  memini,  Beo.  90,  pi.  gemunon ;  p.  gemunde. 
Dear,  de'arst  or  durre,  dear  ;  pi.  durron  ;  p.  dorste — pearf,  (Jurfe  or  t>e'arft  ?  Jiearf ; 
pi.  )>urfon  ;  p.  fiorfte — Can,  canst,  or  const,  or  cunne,can  ;  pi.  cunnon  ;  p.  cufce — 
An,  unne,  an ;  pi.  unnon ;  p.  uSe — Wille,  wUt,  wille;  pi.  wilk« ;  p.  wolde. — Nylle 
nolo,  nylt,  nylle;  pi.  nyllaJS;  p.  nolde — Do,  dest,  de«;  pi.  do$;  p.  dide,  didest,  dide; 
pi.  didon  ;  inf.  don ;  pp.  gedon — See  Dictionary  for  gangan  ire,  buan  habitart,  iff . 


THE    END. 
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Cambridge  ;  Dr.  Phil,  of  Leyden  ;  F.R.S.  ;  F.S.A.  ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  the  Netherlands  ;  M.R.S.  of  Lit.  London  ;  Honorary  F.R.S.  of  Sciences,  Norway  ; 
F.S.A.,  Copenhagen;  F.  of  the  Lit.  S.  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Bristol,  etc.  Oue  vol.  royal  8vo. 
Price,  in  cloth,  boards,  425. 

Copies,  omitting  the  History  of  the  Germanic  tongues,  &c.,  but  containing,  in  a  shorter  Preface, 
all  the  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,  and  the  whole  of  the  Dictionary  and  Indexes,  may 
be  had  at  305. 

"This  volume  contains,  within  a  moderate  compass,  a  complete  apparatus  for  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon. 
Copious,  accurate,  cheap — embodying  the  whole  results  of  Anglo  Saxon  scholarship — there  is  no  other  work  of 
the  kind,  that  can  be  put  in  comparison  with  it  ...  It  is  the  fruit  of  ripe  scholarship,  enlarged  views,  and 
many  years*  severe  and  patieut  labour.  .  .  .  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  considered  disgraceful 
to  a  well-bred  Englishman— utterly  disgraceful  to  a  man  who  makes  the  slightest  pretensions  to  scholarship,  to 
be  ignorant  .  .  of  the  history  and  structure  of  the  English  tongue ;  and  above  all,  of  the  precise  relations 
of  modern  English  to  that  ancient  dialect  of  the  great  Teutonic  family,  which  has  ever  been,  and  still  is  incom- 
parably the  most  important  element  in  its  composition  .  .  .  The  English  language  consists  of  about  33 
thousand  words.  Of  these,  about  23  thousand,  or  nearly  five-eighths,  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  .  .  .  Our 
chief  peculiarities  of  structure  and  of  idiom  are  essentially  Anglo-Saxon  .  .  .  The  words  expressive  of  the 
strongest  emotions,  .  .  in  nil  the  most  stirring  scenes  of  human  lift:,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  are  of  Saxon 
origin."— Edinburgh  Review  fur  Oct.  1839,  No.  CXL1.  p.  221—264. 

"The  substance  of  the  English  language,  its  vigorous  root,  its  firm  and  mass;  stem,  with  its  wide-spreading 
branches,  are  all  Anglo-Saxon.  Though  its  foliage  has  been  varied  and  adorned  by  scions  of  Grecian,  Roman, 
and  Norman  origin,  our  present  English  is  '  completely  Anglo-Saxon,  in  its  whole  idiom  and  construction.' 
The  work  now  before  us,  tor  the  first  time,  lays  fully  open  the  source  of  our  copious  and  powerful  language.  It 
is  denominated  an  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  Lexicon  of  early  English ;  for  the  celebrated 
yTH'ric,  one  of  the  first  and  purest  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  so  styles  his  native  tongue.  In  the  preface  to  his  trans- 
lation of  the  book  of  Genesis,  he  says:  Thu  batde  me  awendan  of  Ledene  on  Englisc  tha  boc  Genesis — Mot* 
badest  me  to  (wend]  translate,  from  Latin  into  Knylith,  the  book  of  Genesis.  It  it  be  our  reproach,  that  our 
most  eminent  literary  men  have  been  so  much  occupied  in  studying  Latin  and  Greek,  that  they  have  scarcely 
deigned  to  cast  a  glance  at  their  own  mother-tongue,  much  less  to  examine  the  beauty  of  its  structure,  or  its 
nervous  power,  the  reproach  is  now  removed ;  for  here  we  have  a  work,  which,  while  it  contains  the  derivation 
and  original  meaning  of  all  pure  Anglo-Saxon  words,  proves,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  bones  and 
sinews,  the  real  strength  and  vigour  of  our  good  old  English,  is,  like  our  being,  our  customs,  and  our  free  con- 
stitution, entirely  derived  from  our  hardy  and  independent  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers. 

"  We  give  an  example  or  two  of  the  use  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  derivation  of  English  words.  ACORN,  eeceren, 
rceem,  from  aec,  ac  an  oak,  corn,  corn  corn,  the  corn  or  fruit  of  the  oak, — CHILDHOOD,  cildh&d,  from  cild 
a  child,  had  a  condition,  tlate. — KINGDOM,  cyngdom,  from  cyning,  cyng  a  king,  d6m  power,  jurisdiction,  a 
king's  jurisdiction,  or  dominion. — ISLAND,  eas  land,  from  e&  water,  eas  of  water,  land  land. — NEIGHBOUR,  neah- 
bur,  neah  near,  bur  a  bower,  dwelling,  one  who  hat  a  dwelling  near. — WILDERNESS,  wild-deor-nes,  deor,  a  beast, 
a  wild  beatt't  habitation. — The  names  of  places  are  generally  descriptive  of  their  site  ;  thus,  ETON  has  a  low 
watery  locality,  from  a?,  ea  water,  a  river,  ton,  tun  a  town,  dwelling. — SANDWICH,  Sandwic,  from  sand  sand, 
wic  a  dwelling,  station. — HITHE,  hyth  a  port,  haven. 

"  This  work  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  all  our  present  English  dictionaries,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  has  any  pretensions  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  .  .  .  All  who  wish 
to  know  the  real  signification  of  the  words  they  daily  use,  will  here  find  a  ready  access  to  their  original  mean- 
ing.'1— Li tera ry  Gazette,  Sept.  15,  1838,  p.  580. 

"  The  publication  of  this  Dictionary  is  likely  to  form  an  era  in  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  A  book,  which 
we  venture  to  say  will  do  more  to  advance  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  consequently  the  full 
and  perfect  understanding  of  ourown,  than  any  work  which  has  yetappeared.  A  most  laborious  task— a  volume, 
upon  which  we  lay  our  hands  with  great  respect.  The  long  Preface  gives  a  sketch  of  all  the  Teutonic  and 
Scandinavian  languages,  with  abundant  illustrations.  It  is  full  of  very  valuable  learning,  and  shews  great 
diligence,  and  patient,  long  research." — North  American  Review,  No.  C.,  July  1838,  p.  92. 

"  Dr.  Hos  worth  had  long  since  made  proof  of  thorough  competence  to  his  present  task  by  his  two  grammars, 
of  which  the  larger  is  rich  almost  to  excess  in  philological  illustration,  and  the-  lesser  has  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  the  most  fastidious  critic  of  our  time.  These  publications,  and  the  extensive  research  of  which  they 
were  evidently  the  result,  had  directed  general  attention  to  the  same  quarter  as  that  from  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pected the  long-awaited  boon  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary.  We  had  sure  ground  of  confidence,  in  our  know- 
ledge of  the  man,  his  philological  and  critical  ability,  his  unshrinking  industry,  his  honest  and  disinterested 
purpose,  that  nothing  would  be  spared  to  secure  completeness  and  correctness.  Nor  has  he  failed  in  execution  ; 
these  great  objects  have  been  fairly  attained  in  the  volume  which  now  lies  open  before  us.  He  has  thoroughly 
investigated  the  wide  field  of  philological  instruction  which  has  of  late  years  been  so  skilfully  broken  up  by 
continental  scholars,  and  especially  by  those  of  Germany ;  and  he  has  not  been  induced,  by  these  higher  and 
more  extensive  inquiries,  to  overlook  those  minor  circumstances  of  illustration  and  arrangement  which  contri- 
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bute  so  much  to  the  usefulness  of  grammatical  and  lexicographical  composition.  The  prolegomenary  matter  is 
highly  valuable,  and  must  have  cost  great  pains  before  it  could  be  reduced  to  its  actual  state  of  close  yet  clear 
compression.  The  filiation  of  languages  is  exemplified  in  various  forms  of  agreement  and  transition,  and  copious 
references  are  given  to  works  of  authority,  where  a  more  complete  exposition  seemed  desirable.  All  this  is 
skilfully  conducted,  and  with  entire  mastery  of  the  subject.  A  work  which  supersedes  all  others  of  the  kind, 
and  which  is  not  likely  to  be  speedily  superseded."— Eclectic  Review,  Vol.  iv.  No.Vl.  December  1838,  p.  674-5. 

"  Dr.  Bosworth's  qualifications  for  the  work  were  attained  by  the  study  of  twenty  years,  seven  of  which  have 
been  occupied  on  the  book  before  us.  In  speaking  of  the  Preface,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  as  much  in- 
formation of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Germanic  tongues  collected  in  as  few  pages.  It  deserves  a  separate  consi- 
deration, and  not  the  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  notice  which  our  limits  compel  us  to  give.  We  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  work  itself.  In  parting  with  Dr.  Bosworth,  we  cannot  but  express  the  delight  which  we  have 
felt  in  the  candour  and  sincerity  with  which  his  work  has  been  conducted,  and  we  rejoice  to  perceive  that  the 
paltry  prejudices  and  supercilious  spirit  which  have  disgraced  so  many  of  his  brother  Saxonists  of  the  present 
day,  have  not  infected  him.  We  hope  that  his  contemporaries  may  see  the  error  of  their  ways  from  the  simpli- 
city and  candour  of  Dr.  Bosworth. "—New  York  Review,  No.  VI.,  October ,  1838,  p.  374-5. 

"  Dr.  Bosworth  has  been  long  known  to  the  public  as  an  indefatigable  and  accurate  scholar,  and  this  Diction- 
ary fully  answers  our  expectation.  \Ve  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  works 
which  has  issued  from  the  press  for  some  time,  and  that  the  manner  in  which  a  very  difficult  task  has  been 
executed,  corresponds  with  its  importance.— With  the  facilities  now  afforded,  and  the  encouragement  held  out, 
it  is  our  anxious  hope  that  Anglo-Saxon  literature  may  form  a  prominent  branch  of  education  ;  and  that  the 
rising  generation,  while  they  regard  with  reverence  the  monumental  remains  of  their  ancestors,  will  be  taught 
not  to  be  forgetful  of  their  language.— Bri fish  Critic  and  Quarterly  Theological  Review.  No.  LI.,  July  1839, 
p.  145-6  and  152. 

"  This  work  gives  full  proof  of  the  learned  writer's  philosophic  mind,  his  fundamental  knowledge  of  language, 
and  his  extensive  reading  of  the  best  philological  works,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  other  countries,  especially 
of  Germany  and  our  Father  land.—  Great  value  attaches  to  It  from  the  writer  having  carefully  added  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  the  cognate  words  from  other  branches  of  the  German  stem.  I  close  my  remarks  by  sincerely 
thanking  the  learned  writer  for  his  difficult  and  highly  meritorious  labours,  and  heartily  wishing  him  health 
and  strength,  and  the  necessary  encouragement  to  treat  us  with  more  such  rich  and  precious  fruits  of  his  phi- 
losophic and  extensive  erudition." — Professor  Siegenbeck  in  the  Haarlem  Literary  and  Scientific  Journal. 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  that,  at  last,  the  great  difficulty  which  lay  in  the  way  of  a  more  general  study  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  is  cleared  up  by  the  appearance  of  a  portable  and  useful  Dictionary.  At  a  very  moderate 
price,  and  in  a  most  convenient  form,  it  contains  all  that  is  requisite  in  former  Dictionaries,  and  nearly  twice 
as  many  words.  We  recommend  it  strongly.'' — Gentleman's  Magazine,  July,  1838,  p.  69,  70. 

"Of  this  splendid  and  important  work,  it  is  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea.  Its  nature,  as  well  as  the 
extent  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  design,  will  at  once  be  perceived  by  its  title  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  execution  is  worthy  of  the  design.  All  the  radical  words,  and  the  most  important  derivatives,  are 
illustrated  by  parallel  terms  from  the  kindred  Germanic,  and  other  Northern  dialects.  In  some  instances,  the 
words  of  the  language  are  traced  to  their  Oriental  sources,  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit.  In  an 
elaborate  preface,  the  learned  author  has  supplied  the  student  with  a  large  fund  of  curious  and  interesting  facts, 
illustrative  of  the  affinity  and  derivation  of  language,  with  specimens  of  the  various  languages  and  dialects  of 
the  German  and  Scandinavian  tribes  and  nations,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Nor  has  he  overlooked  the  differ- 
ent dialects  of  our  own  country,  whose  present  language  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  venerable  Anglo-Saxon. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  easily  admitted,  that  without  the  knowledge  of  this  latter  tongue,  the  derivation  and 
original  import  of  English  words— of  four-fifths  of  our  present  language — cannot  possibly  be  ascertained.  We 
recommend  the  present  volume  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  language,  and  the 
pursuits  of  general  literature,  as  one  of  the  most  important  books  of  reference,  with  which  the  literary  world 
has  for  a  long  time  been  presented." 

II.  The  ORIGIN  of  the  DUTCH,  with  a  Sketch  of  their  Language  and 
Literature,  and  Short  Examples,  traciug  the  Progress  of  their  Language.     By  the  same.   Price  5s. 

III.  The  ORIGIN  of  the  DANISH,  and  an  ABSTRACT  of  SCANDINA- 
VIAN  LITERATURE,  with  Short  Chronological  Specimens  of  the  Old  Danish,  Icelandic,  Nor- 
wegian, Swedish,  and  a  Notice  of  the  Dalecarliau  and  Ferroe  Dialects.     By  the  same.     Price  5s. 

IV.  The  ORIGIN  of  the  GERMANIC  and   SCANDINAVIAN  LAN- 
GUAGES and  NATIONS,  with  a  Sketch  of  their  Literature,  and  short  Chronological  Specimens 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Friesic,  Flemish,  Dutch,  the  German  from  the  Moeso-Goths  to  the  present 
time,  the  Icelandic,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish,  tracing  the  Progress  of  these  Languages 
and  their  connection  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  present  English,  with  a  Map  of  European 
Languages .     By  the  same.     Price  20s. 

V.  The  ESSENTIALS    of    ANGLO-SAXON   GRAMMAR,   with    an 

Outline  of  Professor  Rask  and  Grimm's  Systems.     By  the  same.    8vo.  1841.     Price  4s. 
N.B.— Nos.  II.,  III.,  IV.  and  V.  are  chiefly  from  the  Preface  of  No.  I. 

VI.  The  ELEMENTS  of  ANGLO-SAXON    GRAMMAR,  with  Notes, 

illustrating  the  Structure  of  the  Saxon,  and  the  Formation  of  the  English  Language.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Bosworth,  M.A. ;  F.S.A. ;  Vicar  of  Horwood  Parva,  Bucks.  Price,  in  boards,  16s. ; 
royal  paper,  20s.  8vo.  London,  1823. 

VII.  A  COMPENDIOUS  GRAMMAR  of  the  PRIMITIVE  ENGLISH 

or  ANGLO-SAXON  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bosworth,  M.A.  ;  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1826. 
Price  6s. 

"  We  may  conscientiously  recommend  the  whole  of  this  work  to  the  serious  perusal  of  all  who  are  desirous  of 
having  pointed  out  to  them  the  means  of  improving  the  comprehension  and  mastery  of  the  English  tongue."— 
PanQram,  Miscel. 
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VIII.  An  INTRODUCTION  to  LATIN  CONSTRUING;  designed  to 

illustrate  the  Inflection  of  the  declinable  Parts  of  Speech.    The  quantity  marked,  to  direct  the 
Pronunciation.     By  the  same.     The  5th  Edition.     12mo.  London,  1836.    Price  2s.  6d.  bound. 

IX.  LATIN    CONSTRUING ;    with    Rules    for    translating   Latin   into 

English.     By  the  same.     The  4th  Edition.     12mo.  London,  1836.     Price  2s.  6d.  bound. 

X.  The  RUDIMENTS  of  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  as  used  in  the  College 
at  Eton,  with  the  quantity,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  of  the  doubtful  penultimate  vowels,  and 
Explanatory  Notes,  combining  the  advantages  of  the  Port-Royal,  and  the  more  modern  Grammars 
of  Matthise,  Blomfield,  &c.  with  the  Eton  plan,  published  from  the  MS.  of  the  late  William 
BOSWOUTH,   of  Queens'   College,   Cambridge.    By  the  same.    The   5th  Edition,   stereotyped. 
r.'iim.  London,  1836,  4s.  cloth. 

XI.  The  PRACTICAL  MEANS  of  REDUCING  the  POOR'S  RATE. 

Hy  the  Rev.  J.  BOSWORTII,  M.A.  ;   F.R.S.     London,  1827.     Price  II.  6d. 

••  In  this  well-written  pamphlet,  a  becoming  deference  is  paid  to  the  Legislature.  We  admire  the  modesty, 
which,  with  the  clearest  reasoning,  and  a  detail  of  the  most  desirable,  practical  results,  does  not  advance  a  step 
without  the  sanction  of  the  existing  laws.  We  have,  indeed,  seldom  seen  so  large  and  interesting  a  body  of 
tacts  brought  together  in  so  small  a  compass.  The  style  is  neat  and  perspicuous,  and  every  one  concerned  in 
ihr  m.inugeinent  of  the  poor  must  derive  information  from  reading  this  pamphlet,  and  be  pleased  with  the  good 
•nd  feeling  which  pervade  every  part  of  it."— Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December,  1824. 

"  \\V  have  never  perused  a  pamphlet  more  replete  with  sound  sense  and  practical  information,  than  the 
present.  It  is  written  with  great  perspicuity,  und  from  its  useful  and  practical  details,  deserves  the  careful 
perusal  of  every  ono  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  poor.  There  is  nothing  in  it  visionary ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  is  built  on  the  solid  basis  of  experience  and  facts." — Critical  Gazette,  Sept.  1824. 

XII.  The  NECESSITY  of  the  ANTI-PAUPER  SYSTEM.  By  the  same. 

8vO.  1829.     Price  2s. 

XIII.  MISERY  in  the  MIDST  of  PLENTY;    or  the  Perversion  of  the 

Poor  Laws.    By  the  same.    8vo.  1833.     Price  Is. 

XIV.  The  CONTRAST;  or  the  OPERATION  of  the  OLD  POOR  LAWS, 

contrasted  with  the  recent  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act,  and  the  necessity  of  a  legal  provision  for 
the  Poor  generally,  but  especially  for  Ireland.    By  the  same.    8vo.  1838.     Price  2s. 

XV.  The  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER,  arranged  in  the  direct  order 
in  which  the  Prayers  are  used  in  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services.     12mo.  London,  1639. 

XVI.  The  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER,  English  and  Dutch.     12mo. 

ls:!S.     Amsterdam.     For  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

XVII.  SERMONS  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  previously 
to  taking  the   Degree  of  D.D.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Bosworth,  D.D. ;   F.R.S. ,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     1  vol.  12mo.     Price  5s. 
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